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NEW YEAR HONOURS 
Principal F. T. G. Hobday’s Knighthood 


Although there are but two representatives of 
the veterinary profession in the New Year 
Honours, the 1933 List is rendered notable to the 
profession by reason of the conferment of a 
knighthood upon one of its leading members, 
Professor Frederick Thomas George Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town. 

News of the signal honour of which Principal 
Hobday is the recipient will be greeted with 
world-wide pleasure and approbation, for of such 
range is the recognition accorded his services 
both to veterinary surgery as a talented exponent 
of the art, and to the Royal Veterinary College as 
a Principal who has transformed the financial 
position of the great teaching institution in his 
charge from one of imminent disaster to one of 
prospective prosperity. It is reserved for his 
British colleagues, however, to feel that special 
measure of gratification in Principal Hobday’s 
knighthood that arises from a more intimate 
knowledge of the degree—which could not be 
exceeded in the case of any recipient of the 
honour, past or present—in which it is deserved, 
and to allow us the privilege of congratulating him 
in the name of the profession to which he has 
brought an additional distinction. 


FREDERICK T. G. HOBDAY 

Born at Burton-on-Trent in 1870, Frederick 
Hobday proceeded from Burton Grammar School 
to the London College, where he graduated 
M.R.C.V.S. in 1892, the Fellowship following in five 
years. The veterinary profession knows no keener 
or more practical exponent of the doctrine that 
the busy life is the best, and it is therefore no 
matter for surprise that the pursuit of a host of 
activities, any group of which would have sufficed 
to absorb the energies of the average man, has 
not prevented’ Sir Frederick from playing a 
worthy part in the corporate life of his profession. 


Gaining a seat on the Council of the R.C.V.S. in ° 


1910, he served until the outbreak of the Great 
War (with a year as Vice-President) and in 1925 
resumed a membership which he still retains. 
Further valued service to the Royal College is 
represented by his work as Examiner in Thera- 
peutics, 1901-1910, and as Examiner in Surgery, 
1914-1923. 

As was to be expected of a man of such vigour 
and professional ability, Frederick Hobday’s war 
service was of the greatest value in maintaining 
animal effectives within his sphere of activity. 
Immediately on the outbreak of war he was callec 
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up on the Reserve, being allotted as Veterinary 
Officer to the Ist King Edward’s Horse (King’s 
Colonial Overseas Regiment). Remaining with 
them until the regiment was sent abroad in separ- 
ate units as Colonial cavalry, he was then drafted 
to Woolwich and so across to France, where his 
services were utilised in the capacity of Consult- 
ing Surgeon to the Veterinary Hospitals on the 
Northern Front. Subsequently attached by Sir 
John Moore to the Headquarters’ Staff, he was 
drafted to give the instruction necessary for the 
introduction of the intradermo-palpebral mallein 
test, and then travelled along the Front demon- 
strating this test (which then was new) to all the 
British Veterinary Officers. 

In 1915 he was appointed to the command of 
No. 22 Veterinary Hospital, this being one of 
the largest reception hospitals in France, while 
he had also attached to him for discipline the 
staff and men of the Farriery School at Abbeville. 

When disaster overtook the Italian armies at 
Caporetto, English troops were hurriedly sent to 
the North of Italy, and Major Hobday’s Hospital 
being tented and readily mobile, it was des- 
patched, eventually finding its resting place at 
Cremona. Major Hobday remained in Italy in 
command of this hospital (but serving for some 
of the time on the Asiago) until the end of the 
War, when he was sent to Albania to assist in 
demobilisation of the horse and mule units at 
Scutari. 

For these varied and exacting services, per- 
formed with the whole-hearted thoroughness and 
efliciency characteristic of him, Major Hobday 
was twice mentioned in despatches and was 
awarded the c.m.Gc., and made both Officier du 
Merite Agricole (France) and Cavaliere dei S.S. 
Maurizio e Lazarro (Italy). 

Other honours include the Hon. Membership of 
the American, Norwegian and Swedish Veterinary 
Medical Associations, and appointment as Foreign 
Corresponding Member of the Central Veterinary 
Society of Paris and of the Society of Brabant 
(Belgium). 

As is well known and appreciated, a prominent 
feature of Sir Frederick’s activities on behalf of 
the profession has been his persistent and success- 
ful endeavour to secure a close liaison between the 
human and veterinary branches of medicine. To 
this end he has turned to good service the medium 
provided by the Royal Society of Medicine. 
Originally a member of the Pathological Society, 
on the union of the different sections into what 
is now termed the Royal Society of Medicine, he 
soon conceived the idea of forming the Section 
of Comparative Medicine, in which subjects of 
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mutual interest to the practitioners of the human 
and veterinary sides of medicine might be dis- 
cussed. This section is one of the most vigorous 
and popular sections of the Society, the late Sir 
Clifford Allbutt being the first Medical President, 
while Principal Hobday served as the first Veteri- 
nary President of the section from 1924-26. 

Wherever work on the treatment of animals 
with humaneness is going forward, Frederick 
Hobday’s name is to be found in the list of the 
Council or Committees of the responsible organi- 
sations. As evidence of the good practical work 
he has accomplished in this connection, we may 
mention that he is President of the University of 
London Animal Welfare Society, Member of 
Council of Our Dumb Friends’ League and of the 
Council of Justice to Animals. Moreover, it has 
been the work of the Weinberg Committee, of 
which he was elected President, which has re- 
moved the objections previously existing to the 
Jewish method of casting for slaughter, as these 
pens are now installed in the principal Jewish 
abattoirs throughout the world. 

As another aspect of Sir Frederick’s humani- 
tarianism may be mentioned the undoubted fact 
that by his pioneer work on anesthetics he has 
done more than anyone else to influence the ex- 
tended use of anzesthetics in veterinary practice. 

The new knight is far-famed for his skill as a 
veterinary operator. For many years he has 
been an acknowledged specialist in abdominal 
operations, such as cryptorchidy and ovariotomy, 
while it is unquestionably due to his persistent 
and successful efforts that the present operation 
for the relief of roaring has become firmly estab- 
lished, not only in this country, but in every part 
of the world. 

As a veterinary author, Sir Frederick ranks 
high, his many publications including “ Veteri- 
nary Medicine,” “ Canine Surgery,” “ Anzesthesia 
of Animals and Birds,” and “ Atlas of the Anatomy 
of the Dog.” Editor of the Veterinary Journal, he 
has been responsible for the introduction of many 
improvements since the days of his co-editorship 
with Joshua Nunn, and has consistently main- 
tained this British monthly at a fine standard of 
clinical excellence. 

It was in September, 1927, that Professor 
Frederick Hobday, then in practice at Kensing- 
ton, was appointed Principal and Dean of the 
Royal Veterinary College, and the honour now 
conferred upon him may be said to set an almost 
uniquely fitting seal of justification upon the 
superlative wisdom of the Governors in their 
selection of him as successor to Sir John 
McFadyean. 


The name of John Smith, Esq., J.P., M.R.C.V.S., 
p.vV.H., Director of Animal Health and Acting Sec- 
retary for Agriculture, Northern’ Rhodesia, 
appears in the Colonial Office List amongst the 
recipients of the 0.B.£. in the Civil Division of the 
Order of the British Empire. 


VACCINATION AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN 
CATTLE* 


G. P. MALE, M.R.C.V.S. 
READING 


It was originally intended that I should give 
a paper on some diseases affecting Hunters or 
Thoroughbreds, but after the discussions which 
tdok place at Folkestone on contagious abortion 
in cattle and in view of the editorial remark 
in the Veterinary Record that many practitioners 
were unable to give their experiences of this 
condition and the effects of vaccination, it was 
thought that you would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity of doing so at this meeting. 

No doubt you have all read Dr. Andrews’ 
very masterly paper, and although he is not 
here to-day I am sure he would welcome any 
remarks or information you can give on this 
very disastrous disease which appears to be 
on the increase in spite of all the care taken in 
isolating and treating affected animals. 

I have been asked to’ deal especially with 
vaccination, probably for the reason that, 
having used more of the vaccine prepared at the 
Ministry Laboratory than any other individual 
and having employed it since it was first pre- 
pared by Sir S. Stockman about 20 years ago 
when I carried out numerous experiments with 
it in the field, I should know a little about its 
efficiency or otherwise. There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to the vaccine ; some 
people have gone so far as to say it is a criminal 
offence to use it even in badly affected herds, 
but one cannot help noticing that, as a rule, 
those who condemn it most are those that have 
used it least or not at all (I am not now refer- 
ring to the discussion at Folkestone). 

The facts and arguments brought forward by 
Dr. Andrews should convince anyone who has 
to contend with this disease that at the present 
moment it is the only effective method of 
immunising cows against abortion. 

Although IT must readily admit that I should 
prefer to use a dead or devitalised vaccine, in 
Iny experience no dead vaccine will produce 
sufficient immunity to withstand a heavy infec- 
tion of Br. abortus. Until such an one is produced 
one is compelled on many farms where isola- 
tion is impossible and where fresh cows are 
constantly being introduced into the herds, to 
use the living vaccine; otherwise, one would not 
be doing one’s duty to the farmers who come 
for advice. 

Now what are the arguments used against its 
employment?- It would perhaps be well to ex- 
amine these carefully to see what justification 
they have. 


* Presented to the Midland Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Rugby, November 10th, 1932. 
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The chief argument appears to be that in 
principle it is wrong to use a live organism. 
Now I have not heard this argument used with 
regard to other diseases. In veterinary practice 
many living viruses are used, e.g., in swine fever, 
distemper, anthrax, rinderpest, tuberculosis (the 
I; CG method) and in human medicine, small 
pox. Certainly in some of these diseases the 
organism is attenuated, but there is reason to 
believe that the vaccine issued by the Ministry 
is also attenuated. It is claimed also in some 
ot these diseases that the inoculated animals 
are not infective to others. Is not this the case 
in animals inoculated with abortion vaccine 
In all my experience of its use, although these 
animals have often, of necessity, been mixed 
with others I have never found that infection 
has arisen as a result, nor have I.seen any 
reliable experiments proving this to have taken 
place. It is true that living bacilli have been 
found in the milk after vaccination, but there 
is evidence that during passage through the 
udder they become further attenuated, so that 
even if in rare cases cows ingested a few such 
bacilli disease would probably not result and in 
practice my view is that the risk thus run is 
almost negligible. Again, as living vaccine is 
only used in badly infected herds the extra 
infection resulting from vaccination would be 
infinitesimal. 

The danger from vaccinated 
probably been much exaggerated. 

Schermer and Ehrlich made most careful 
experiments and failed, either culturally or bio- 
logically, to find Br. abortus in the milk at the 
end of one, two, three and five weeks respec- 
tively after inoculation. Zeller made examina- 
tions of the blood, milk, saliva, feces and urine 
on 17 oceasions, from 1-89 days after inocula- 
tion, with negative results. 

Dr. Andrews states that, in the limited number 
of experiments carried out at Weybridge with 
heifers, there was no evidence that such an 
infection was ever acquired. 

He also says, with regard to the infection of 
milk, that ‘“‘ There appears to be no justifica- 
tion whatever for asserting that vaccination with 
live cultures increases the number of animals 
with infective milk; on the contrary, there is 


animals has 


some reason to believe that the number of udder | 


cases is considerably reduced.” If an increased 
resistance is given to a natural infection, then in 
an infected herd the animals will not harbour 
the organism for such a long period. 

As to the effect of living cultures on calves 
imbibing the milk, it would probably be benefi- 
cial, as it would increase their immunity and 
the organisms leave the calf before the age of 
puberty. 

It must be borne in mind that a naturally 
infected animal is much more likely to convey 
disease than one that is inoculated, if it is 
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infective at all, but as an inoculated animal is 
in a herd where abortion exists it might at any 
time have become naturally infected and is 
therefore much more likely to convey infection 
to others. 

It is also contended that the results of vacci- 
nation are variable; that there is a dearth of 
statistics or none at all .and that the opinions 
of veterinarians using the vaccine are worth- 
less, 

The latter may be true, but at least those 
people using it might be credited with some 
powers of observation. For my own part my 
staff and [I have now used the vaccine on 
thousands of animals for about 20 years and, 
with the exception of a few herds where the 
virulence has been much accentuated or other 
organisms have been present, the results have 
been entirely satisfactory, e.g., in one very large 
herd of 120 cows 90 per cent. aborted in one 
year; after being vaccinated only 5 per cent. 
calved prematurely. 

When the vaccine was first introduced a 
number of statistics were very carefully com- 
piled in Oxfordshire with the help of the 
Agricultural Organiser, The vaccine was dis- 
under the condition that a certain 
number of controls should be kept and this was 
also the case in Berkshire, but unfortunately the 
Agricultural Organiser fell ill and was unable 
to complete his statistics ; however, I quite satis- 
fied myself that the vaccination did prevent 
abortion, as in many herds a large proportion 
of the unvaccinated animals aborted and the 
others did not, e.g., in one herd 20 heifers were 
vaccinated and five were not. All the protected 
animals calved normally and the five unvacci- 
nated all aborted. although they were kept 
isolated from the vaccinated ones. In fact, after 
experiences such as these the owners insisted 
on all the cows being treated. 

Another very elaborate experiment was con- 
ducted at the University of California, in 1922 
und onwards, to test the efficacy of living cul- 
tures, and the results were published in 1925. 

No expense was spared and every possible 
precaution was taken... Time will not permit 
me to go into the details, but 20 heifers were 
vaccinated, 10 heifers were left as controls and 
were given virulent abortion material together 
with the vaccinated animals, white five were 
left as association animals. 

Seventeen of the vaccinated animals became 
pregnant, all of them calved normally and the 
placentie in all cases were free from Br, abortus, 
while all the non-vaccinated animals aborted 
and the Br. abortus was found in seven of these 
heifers. 

Not only were the vaccinated animals infected 
artificially with the same material as those that 
aborted, but they were exposed to the aborted 
foetuses and discharges from those that had 
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aborted, so that they alsu resisted a natural 
infection. 

It is interesting to note that the vaccinated 
animals were all negative to the agglutination 
test until they were given the virulent culture. 

It seems strange that in discussions on this 
subject these experiments have been ignored. 

Dr. Minett gave very excellent reasons why 
results vary and are difficult to determine, but 
none of these objections can apply to the above 
experiment, which I think is conclusive. 

Undoubtedly bad results are due in some cases 
to the vaccine being used in a herd infected 
with the Vibrio and not the Br. ubortus. It is 
essential, therefore, that before vaccination is 
started in a herd the agglutination test should 
be applied, and if possible to all the animals, 
to ascertain the extent of infection. 

Another objection put forward is that vacci- 
nation causes sterility. Probably the reason for 
this allegation is that sterility often follows 
contagious abortion and as many of the vacci- 
nated animals have a natural infection the 
vaccine is blamed. Some cows are said to be 
sterile because they have aborted early in preg- 
nancy, which act has been unobserved.. 

From my experience I am quite satisfied that 
sterility is not due to vaccination with living 
cultures provided the proper time is allowed 
before attempting to breed from the animal. 

Sterility unfortunately appears to be becom- 
ing more common than formerly ; in fact, experi- 
ments carried out in the Eastern Counties on 
a large number of herds to ascertain the 
wastage from various conditions showed that 
23°67 per cent. was due to sterility, so that con- 
tagious abortion or vaccination must not be 
blamed for all of it. 

On many occasions, however, where I have 
been asked to investigate the cause of a wide- 
spread sterility in certain herds where perhaps 
60-80 per cent. of the cows are barren, I have 
found contagious abortion to be prevalent. In 
these cases I have advised vaccination and in- 
variably the results have been extraordihary, 
the great majority having become quickly preg- 
nant after the eight weeks interval. 

It has been said that injections of live cultures 
will cause abortion in pregnant animals. My 


. own experience shows that this is rarely the 


case with the Ministry vaccine whatever may 


be the results with other makes. On many 
-decasions an animal has been treated when 


believed to be empty and with one exception all 
have carried their calves to the full time, so 
the danger from mistakes of this sort is not as 
great as is alleged. 

In the experiments quoted by Dr. Minett, 
carried out by Hart and Carpenter (1923), in 
which 9 out of 30 animals were said to have 
been rendered sterile as a result of vaccination, 
a later report (1925) retracts this statement as 


follows: “ Since that date eight of the nine head 
have conceived and calved normally.” 

Another objection suggested is that vaccina- 
tion does nothing to eliminate infection from a 
herd. If, however, it increases the immunity 
and the resistance of the cows, surely it lessens 
the time during which a herd is affected. 

The disease tends to wear itself out in time 
it fresh blood is not introduced, but this may 
take a very long time. Vaccination may reduce 
this period very considerably and instead of 
losing calves and milk the cows are calving 
normally. Besides, it is impossible in most 
herds not to introduce fresh blood. 

It might be thought that those advocating 
vaccination do not encourage methods of 
segregation, disinfection and other hygienic 
ineasures to prevent the disease. This is not 
the case; whatever method is employed to com- 
bat the disease all precautions to lessen infection 
should be resorted to. 

Now what alternative methods are there to 
the use of living cultures? 

Dead cultures of various sorts have been put 
on the market. These require frequent applica- 
tion if there is to be any hope of producing an 
effective immunity. These can also be employed 
for pregnant animals, but personally I have had 
no good results from their use. 

Bevan, in South Africa, prepared a devitalised 
vaccine which he found was effective in that 
country. He very kindly sent me some, but as 
I used it in only a few herds where the viru- 
lence of the disease was very great I would 
rather not express an opinion about it. It did 
not, however, protect these animals. 


Then we come to what has been called the 
* jdeal method ” of procedure; that is the segre- 
gation of affected animals. This depends for 
its success on the frequent application of the 
agglutination test, very careful hygienic 
measures and the isolation both in the byre and 
on the pastures of affected animals, in the hope 
that the disease will ‘“‘ wear itself out” in the 
course of time, provided fresh blood is not intro- 
duced. Sir J. M’Fadyean, when conducting very 
careful experiments, took 10 years to free a 
herd by this method, and although in some 
valuable self-contained herds this might be 
advisable, in the vast majority of dairy herds 
in most parts of England it would be impossible 
to carry out for many reasons :— 


(1) The cost of blood tests on all the animals 
in a herd at intervals of two, three or more 
months over a number of years would be pro- 
hibitive for some owners and even if the cost 
of these was reduced owners would hesitate to 
embark on such a scheme unless one could give 
them some idea how long it would last. It is 
very difficult in these times to ask them to pay 
a few shillings a year for a dose of vaccine 
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which is in the nature of an insurance against 
loss. 

(2) On many farms there are no extra build- 
ings or pastures available for isolation. Those 
udvocating this method contend that strict 
isolation is not absolutely necessary, but know- 
ing the difficulties with farm workers of 
observing ordinary care with any contagious 
disease unless proper facilities are available, 
the chances of success would be very small 
unless they were under constant supervision. 

(8) In many parts of the British Isles efforts 
ure being made to eradicate tuberculosis from 
dairy herds and if the “ National ” Scheme is 
adopted this will become more general. In my 
own district the majority of herds are in the 
process of being freed from tuberculosis and the 
difficulties are enormous. If at the same time 
one is segregating cattle with contagious abor- 
tion, the herd would have to be split up into 
further divisions, with chaos resulting. 

All cows entering the herd would have to be 
tested not only for tuberculosis but also con- 
tagious abortion, 

Johne’s disease and mastitis are also very 
prevalent in many herds and efforts are being 
nade to test and segregate these animals—with 
which, of course, I agree; so if one can effec- 
tively prevent contagious abortion without re- 
sorting to segregation it does allow some 
measure of isolation for other diseases which 
cannot be so effectively dealt with. 

(4) This method presupposes that the agglu- 
tination test is a very reliable one. I hesitate 
to say one word against it, but one must realise 
facts. Like most tests it is not 100 per cent. 
effective; affected cows may not always react 
and for the first fortnight after calving it is 
not reliable. Those using the test are not always 
agreed on a reaction; some cows give an 
indefinite reaction and, according to Hart and 
Traum, cows can excrete Br. abortus from the 
udder and genital tract when their agglutination 
titre is under 1-100 or even entirely negative. 
Some years ago I used the segregation method, 
and what disappointed the owners and made 
them more difficult to convince was that a pro- 
portion of animals that did not react aborted 
and some that reacted calved normally and 
never did abort. Those that react need not 
necessarily harbour any organisms or be 
infective. 

Although I have given some reasons which 
make this method difficult to carry out in prac- 
tice and which make it far from an “ ideal ”’ 
one, this does not mean that I ain not in favour 
of its use if and when it can be employed. The 
“principle ” is right—which must give some 
satisfaction to the operator if not the owner: 
but IT have one word of warning which I feel 
is very necessary: it is that when this method 
is adopted I do trust that reacting animals will 
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hot be sold to infect other herds. I understand 
this is being done and I think it is very repre- 
hensible, for instead of lessening infection it will 
become more widespread and will do infinitely 
more harm than selling vaccinated animals that 
are protected from aborting. Owners that have 
taken the trouble to vaccinate their animals 
‘arely sell them, and if these are not naturally 
infected their chance of spreading disease is 
very small indeed, if it exists at all; but in 
their endeavour to get a clean herd there is 
every inducement for owners to unload their 
reacting animals onto the market to spread 
disease in every direction. 

The Agricultural Research Council is taking 
an interest in this disease and I sincerely hope 
that further investigations will be made to solve 
the many problems that have arisen in connec- 
tion with it. It may be possible to produce a 
vaccine which will be free from the objections 
raised against living cultures yet will prove 
effective in immunising animals against this 
disease. 

Anything which will minimise the terrible 
losses sustained by owners of dairy herds I 
shall welcome with open arms. 


Discussion 


Opening the discussion on the paper, Mr. H. S. 
REYNOLDS said he had been using the Ministry of 
Agriculture vaccine since 1921 on 14 or 15 farms, 
and none of the animals treated gave any trouble. 
On one farm in particular it had been very effec- 
tive. The farm was now used as a pedigree and 
Grade A milk farm and there had been no fresh 
case since 1926, although the animals had not been 
vaccinated in that period. On another farm, the 
two previous owners of which hardly ever had 
a live calf, the present owner, who reared calves 
only, had had no case of sterility or abortion. On 
a third farm he started using the vaccine in 1930 
and there had been no case of sterility, but one 
cow which had been twice vaccinated cast her 
calf three weeks before the proper time and it 
was alive. He had had no cause for regret and 
there had been no complaint, except in two in- 
stances of sterility that could not be said to be due 
to vaccination, He could not speak too highly, 
he added, of the vaccine supplied by the Ministry. 

Mr. J. MARTIN stated that contagious abortion 
had existed in his district for nearly 50 years. He 
had found vaccination to be very successful. In 
some instances the trouble had reappeared after 
three or four years and inoculation was again 
resorted to, the owners recognising it as_ the 
cheapest course. Ina herd of 48 cows inoculated, 
44 carried their calves the first time. One especi- 
ally good thing was that it was very rarely that 
white scour occurred: there might be slight 
diarrhoea, but that could be controlled. One 
point which he tried to impress upon his clients 

vas not to bull the animals too soon after inocu- 
lation. They should be left for at least three 
months, as better results ensued and there was 
less chance of infection. He would not trust the 
vaccine not to cause abortion in a pregnant 
animal. In his experience, contagious vaginitis 
vas often responsible for sterility. 

Mr. H. STEELE-BopGER confessed that he had had 
one bad experience of the use of Ministry vaccine, 
which seemed to suggest that it was possible to 
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get stray organisms in it. The only result he 
secured was ,the appearance of large sternal 
abscesses. He thought the milk regulations were 
largely responsible for the spread of abortion, as 
the farmer had to buy and sell continually with 
consequent danger of introduction of the trouble. 
He was always ‘dubious as to whether the results 
one got were due to vaccination. Whether vacci- 

nation was tried or not there was not a large 
percentage of animals that would abort a second 
time. He agreed with Mr. Male as to the diffi- 
culty of segregation. A live culture which was 
attentuated was the ideal culture. He was satis- 
fied that in his district farmers were not suffici- 
ently philanthropic to keep animals that were 
positive to the agglutination test. One point that 
had struck him as peculiar was that they might 
have a herd free for two or three years without 
vaccination, but the introduction of another 
animal set the trouble on foot — He con- 
sidered that contagious vaginitis was a greater 
bugbear than contagious abortion. 


Mr. A. RENFREW said he had vaccinated several 
thousand animals with successful results in over 
90 per cent. of the cases. In one pedigree herd of 
52, in which there had been an outbreak of abor- 
tion, every one of the 46 inoculated calved to time 
and each of the remaining six not inoculated 
aborted. That was a result that might be ex- 
nected, and since then the bulling heifers had 
been vaccinated and there had not been another 
case of abortion. He was convinced that vaccina- 
tion had nothing to do with sterility, There was 
just as much sterility on farms where vaccination 
was not employed. It was important to make 
use of the vaccine immediately on receiving it 
from the Ministry and also to adopt the usual 
— in the sterilisation of the instruments 
used. 


Mr. R. L. Puriiips observed that from 15 years’ 
experience of the use of Ministry vaccine he had 
come to the conclusion that it might fail in one 
out of ten herds; that out of every 20 animals the 
proportion of live calves would be 15 or 16, and 
the proportion of those which would abort would 
be one or two, while two or three would be sterile. 
He did not think any other vaccine was as satis- 
factory as that supplied by the Ministry. It had 
been described as dangerous. but he had had ex- 
cellent results from it. Whether vaccination was 
practised or not there would be a lot of sterility 
and his opinion was that it was associated with 
abortion. He was beginning to think that if 
maiden heifers were vaccinated with live baoilli 
a large percentage would not stand to the bull 
at first. 

Mr. ReyNotps said that a large percentage of 
the aaimals he dealt with were maiden heifers and 
he had no complaint about sterility. The expense of 
the living vaccine was not so great as that of 
three iniections of the dead germs. 


Mr. J. MARTIN said that in Shropshire and South 
Cheshire the farmers had their maiden heifers 
injected before going to the bull if there was 
disease on the farm, but the difficulty he had ex- 
perienced came after the first calf. 


Mr. S. JENNINGS had no doubt as to the efficacy 
of the live vaccine. but said there was some 
disagreement as to the danger of the spread of 
the germs. Mr Male apparently did not think 
there was much danger, but the Ministry did. 
because it gave instructions that its vaccine should 
not be used except in infected herds. 


Mr. J. M. Wuayre thought that in many cases 
sterility was due to disease of the ovary. 
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In closing what he described as an instructive 
discussion, the PRESIDENT said he did not think 
that the Br. abortus had anything to do with 
sterility in virgin heifers. The uterus of a virgin 
heifer before she was bulled was no bigger than 
a pencil, and there was no blood supply, without 
which the bacillus could not develop. The 
bacillus would only grow in a uterus that had 
developed and had a large blood supply. An 
animal could react to the agglutination test and 
yet not have the micro-organism of the Br. abortus 
in it at all. Sterility in older cows might be due 
to other organisms having gained access to the 
uterus. 


THE REPLY 


Replying to the discussion, Mr. MALE said he 
could understand the difficulties experienced by 
practitioners, but when they had a vaccine which 
they were convinced was effective and the em- 
ployment of which could be advised with con- 
fidence, it was wrong not to use it just for the 
sake of theoretical objections. He had tried to 
deal with such objections. The regulation that it 
should only be resorted to in herds badly infected 
was a wise measure, but no one would use it 
where there was no abortion. If buying in the 
open market, he would rather give more money 
for cows that had been raccinated with live 
vaccine, even if they did react to the blood 
test, than he would for those that had _ not 
had the vaccine. His own results’ with 
maiden heifers were not as good as_ they 
had been with cows, but he could not give 
a reason for that. If the maiden heifers could be 
kept away from the rest of the herd he would 
prefer not to vaccinate them until after they had 
calved a first time. Contagious vaginitis was 
more common in maiden heifers than was usually 
supposed. All the experiments showed _ that 
maiden heifers did not hold the organisms for 
any length of time, so that there would be little 
danger in selling those that had been vaccinated. 
As to Mr. Steele-Bodger’s experience, Mr. Male 
pointed out that it was most diflicult to prevent 
infection of the bottles containing the vaccine, 
although every precaution was taken in its prepara- 
tion. He agreed with Mr. Martin that they should 
not breed too soon from aborting cows. In re- 
gard to infection being left and ‘becoming more 
virulent after the introduction of fresh cows, he 
had vaccinated in some cases for a number of 
years in succession. Sometimes one year was 
sufficient, but in other cases it had to be con- 
tinued. Where a lot of fresh blood was introduced 
it was desirable to continue inoculation. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


The Bill recently presented in the House of 
Commons by Colonel T. C. RK. Moore for the 
humane and scientific slaughter of animals re- 
lates to all slaughter-houses and knackers’ yards 
in England. It “provides that every animal shall 
be instantaneously killed or stunned by a 
mechanically operated instrument. All slaughter- 
men are to be licensed, so that only competent 
and reliable men shall be engaged in the work. 
There will also be proper inspection of slaughter- 
houses and knackers’ yards by police constables 
and other persons appointed by local authorities 
or authorised by the Minister of Health. Jews 
and Mohammedans will be permitted to slaughter 
animals in accordance with their religious beliefs. 
The Bill incorporates the Ministry of Health’s 
model by-laws issued some years ago, and applies 
them to the whole country. 
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THE PROVISION OF MINERALS 
FOR MILCH COWS BY FEEDING 
AND FERTILISING* 


GEO. N. GOULD, JUNR., M.R.C.V.S. 
SOUTHAMPTON 


The title of my paper does not convey to you 
an idea of its strict limitation. My intention 
mainly is to bring before you a report of 
mineral feeding experiments commenced in a 
commercial herd of Jersey cattle three years 
ago with the idea of reducing or preventing the 
incidence of milk fever. 

The results of the experimentation were com- 
mwuniecated to Professor Greig, who advanced 
advice and criticism which will be set before 
you. Whilst I do not claim that there is suffi- 
cient scientific data in this report conclusively 
to prove my belief regarding the benefit of 
mineral feeding and fertilising, practically the 
results appear to justify the belief that marked 
benefit has resulted in the general health of the 
herd and that the incidence of milk fever has 
been reduced to a minimum. To accept this 
latter conclusion you will have to accept, also, 
the hypocaleemic theory of the cause of milk 
fever as propounded by Professors Dryerre and 
Greig. Their work, to my mind, was a great 
step forward in the rational treatment of this 
extremely common disease; and their theory, 
I believe, is accepted by the vast majority of 
veterinary surgeons to-day. Milk fever is a 
disease we all meet in our daily practice and is, 
I think you will all agree, more prevalent in 
Jersey cattle than in any: other breed. For this 
reason the fact that the herd that has been 
the subject of this experiment consists of Jersey 
cattle in which the steaming up and feeding for 
yield is carried out—some of you may say to 
excess—tends to increase my belief in the 
correctness of the conclusions arrived at. 

This paper is not confined to experiences in 
this one herd, although that is the main factor, 
but will include references to two other herds 
and to an outbreak of lactation tetany or so- 
ealled Hereford disease and the measures 
adopted—successfully—to cure and control its 
incidence. In this latter case experience is 
limited; therefore I do not ask you to accept 
our method of treatment and control as indi- 
ecative of the actual cause of the disease, this 
being still doubtful. 

Knowledge of mineral requirements of milch 
cattle has advanced considerably in the last few 
years and great attention has been and is still 
being paid to this branch of dietetics. Minerals 
are essential to life. They maintain the body 
fluids in proper balance and are_ essential 
factors in the growth of bone and other tissues. 


* Presented to the Southern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Winchester, November 25th, 1932. 


A sufficiency is essential for proper digestion, 
since without them the necessary ucid or alka- 
line media in which the digestive enzymes can 
act could not be elaborated. <A _ sufficiency is 
also essential for assimilation, since that 
phenomenon is dependent upon osmosis from the 
lumen of the bowel which, in turn, is dependent 
upon the concentration of mineral salts in the 
ingesta. Milch cattle require an additional sup- 
ply to provide the mineral constituents of milk. 

The “minerals” commonly deficient in 
rations are calcium and phosphoric acid. Cows 
have an extraordinary power of storage of 
minerals beyond their immediate needs. These 
reserves are drawn on when supplies in the food 
are deficient; but they are limited. Deficiency 
of minerals in the ration, if slight, will lead to 
malnutrition, and, if great, will lead to deficiency 
disease: growth, breeding capacity, milk yield 
and susceptibility to disease are likely to be 
affected. 

Linton points out that a cow in the natural 
domesticated state would produce about 200 
gallons of milk for the maintenance of the calf. 
A commercial cow is of little value unless she 
gives at least four times this amount. Cows 
giving high yields—on a suitably balanced pro- 
tein, fat and carbohydrate ration—give out more 
mineral matter, especially calcium, than they 
can assimilate from their food. For this reason 
it is essential that to maintain health and milk 
yield an adequate supply of mineral should be 
given all the year round, whether milking or 
dry, to build up and maintain the natural re- 
serves. The mineral needs of milch cattle have 
been calculated to be the following :— 

For maintenance.—1} oz. lime; 4-5 oz. phos- 
phorie acid daily. 

For production.—3-% oz. lime: %-1 oz. phos- 
phorie acid daily per gallon. 

Each gallon of milk contains about + oz. lime 
and 4 oz. phosphoric acid. The estimate of 
mineral requirements given above allows for 
50-33 per cent. actual assimilation. The actual 
amount absorbed is variable and not known 
with certainty. 

Cereals and concentrates contain very low 
mineral content—the calcium content being 
lowest, the phosphorus content relatively much 
higher. 

Pasture grasses and hay contain a much 
higher percentage of minerals and in these the 
calcium content is relatively high compared 
with the phosphorus. Pasturage and hay con- 
stitute the chief sources of minerals, especially 
calcium, for the milech cow. These vary greatly 
in their mineral content and consequently in 
their feeding value. Linton reports an analysis 
of 41 samples of hay which showed a range of 
from ‘32 to 2°30 per cent. of calcium oxide con- 
tent with a mean value of ‘99 per cent.; the 
phosphoric acid content varying from ‘29 to 
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‘75 per cent. with a mean value of *46 per cent. 
Pasturage contains approximately “25 per cent. 
lime. 

‘From these figures it is obvious that a heavy 
milking cow cannot ingest and assimilate suffi- 
cient mineral for her requirements an 
ordinary diet and on ordinary pasture. With 
heavy milk production and repeated calvings 
there is a tremendous drain on the mineral re- 
sources of the milch cow. The normal balance 
of mineral is retained in the milk in spite of 
the fact that a deficiency may exist in the 
ration. This normal balance is maintained at 
the expense of the natural reserves and it is 
for this reason that heavy milk production is 
associated with mortality above the average. 

Assimilation of minerals is controlled, to some 
extent, by the demands of the animal body. It 
is assisted by the provision of an ample supply 
of green and succulent foods, probably on 
account of their richness in vitamin D, which 
is an essential factor in calcium assimilation 
since it raises the blood calcium by increasing 
absorption from the intestine. 

Feeding for yield and steaming up has been 
and is at present conducted without taking any 
real account of the mineral requirements. The 
object of our experimentation was to remove this 
defect and to note the results. 

The herd in question—the Bollhayes herd of 
Jersey cattle—was transported from Devon to 
Hampshire nearly six years ago to a farm of 
80 acres that was, more or less, impoverished 
at thal time. Milk fever had been very preva- 
lent in Devon and in Hampshire it appeared to 
ine, if anything, of even more frequent occur- 
rence, Three years ago, as I have already in- 
formed you, I suggested to the owner that he 
should try feeding bone flour as a possible pre- 
ventative since I accepted the hypocalczemic 
theory of Professors Dryerre and Greig, and 
thought that if calcium was supplied in the diet 
the incidence could reasonably be expected to 
be reduced. The following statistics show the 
incidence of milk fever in the last six years. 


No. Developed 


No. of No. 
cattle. ‘alved. susceptible.milk fever. 
0 


19932 

In the year 1931, in which bone flour was 
being fed, three cases of milk fever occurred. 
The animals in question were a cow that was 
purchased the day before calving and two cows 
that refused to take bone flour in their food. I 
think, therefore, you will agree that, for the 
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purpose of our experiment, we can accept these 
three cows as controls which indicate the value 
of the mineral feeding and fertilising. 1 com- 
municated the statistics of the first four years 
to Professor Greig, who analysed them as fol- 
lows :— 

1927 71 per cent. susceptible cows developed 
{milk fever. 
1928 63 per cent. 


1929 27 per cent. ” ” ” 
1930 0 per cent. ” ” ’ 


He pointed out that whilst my figures for 19380 
were significant, there had been a fall in the 
percentage incidence of milk fever from 71 per 
cent.-63 per cent.-27 per cent. and that it could 
be argued that some factor other than the bone 
flour feeding was reducing the incidence of the 
disease, and that although there might be 
nothing in this view it might and could reason- 
ably be brought forward by a critic. He also 
pointed out that there had been no apparent 
recurrence in some of the previous cases of milk 
fever. The figures, in this connection, of pre- 
vious cases of milk fever retained in the herd 
are as follows :— 


1927 retained 4 out of 5 (1 died). 
1928 . 6 out of 7 (1 sold). 
1929 ee 2 out of 3 (1 sold). 


I carefully considered the matter and went 
into every detail with the owner of the herd. 
Milk yields were increasing and one would have 
expected an increase in milk fever in conse- 
quence, There were 12 cows in the herd—all 
previous cases of milk fever. A number of cows 
had had it two or three times. The biggest 
drop was in 1929, and on going into this we 
discovered that the majority of the 14 cows 
calving that year were young cows, third 
calvers, that for the last four to five months 
bone flour had been fed and that it was in that 
period that the majority of susceptible cows 
had calved. 

There was still the question of the large per- 
centage fall from 1927-1929 to consider and I 
enquired for other possible sources of minerals. 
The farmer then explained the full history of 
the farm and his method of farming and 
management over the period of six years. 

The farm in question is one of 80 acres and 
six years ago it carried 16 cows and three 
horses. It was then necessary to purchase two 
ricks of hay annually so that the farm, even 
for that stock, was not self-supporting. It is 
usual .to reckon that two-and-a-half acres of 
land will support one cow. 

Directly the present farmer took the farm 
he had his pastures tested and found that every 
one except one was badly deficient in lime. This 
was remedied by the immediate application of 
washed chalk in quantities varying from two 
to four tons per acre, depending on the defi- 
ciency present. In the autumn (November) an 
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application (annually) of three hundredweight 
of North African phosphate, superphosphate or 
basic slag per acre is made and in February 
and March an application of one hundredweight 
per acre of sulphate of ammonia. 

The pasturage for the milking cows is 16 
acres, and received special attention, being 
divided into eight plots. The one that is natur- 
ally earliest is dressed with one hundredweight 
sulphate of ammonia in February and each of 
the others are similarly dressed in rotation at 
intervals of five to six days. The first plot is 
usually ready for grazing on April Sth-16th. 
The cows have four to six days on each plot. 
Immediately they are removed, the field is chain 
harrowed to spread the droppings and a further 
application of sulphate of ammonia is made. 
This system is carried on until midsummer. 
Should the grass get ahead of the cows that 
plot is left and mowed. Certain pastures are 
retained for hay; these receive an annual 
autumn dressing of basic slag (which is rich in 
phosphates and calcium) superphosphate or 
potash and a single spring application of sul- 
phate of ammonia. No farmyard manure is used 
on the pastures. Any surplus grass or clover 
is used to make ensilage for winter feed. The 
result of this system is that to-day the farm 
carries 60 head of stock and yet is self-support- 
ing. Furthermore, there is a two years’ supply 
of hay in stock. 

You will see, therefore, that the mineral re- 
quirements had been very considerably provided 
for by mineral fertilisers and that a_ high 
percentage content could reasonably be expected 
in the pasturage and in the hay. The heavy 
washed chalk dressing with the subsequent 
superphosphate or slag dressing would ensure 
a plentiful supply of both calcium and = phos- 
phoric acid in the pasturage and hay. The 
ammonium sulphate and the method of intensive 
pasturage have the advantage of giving a con- 
tinual supply of young grass with protein con- 


tent above the average with little or no fibre, 


but presumably rich in vitamin D. 

The basic slag and superphosphate would in- 
duce a great increase in leguminous plants in 
the pasturage and hay, especially the wild white 
clover and trefoils, and these have a much 
greater calcium content than ordinary meadow 
grass. Another point in this system is that 
there is no waste of pasturage due to it being 
trodden down, and all pasturage is easily 
digestible. 

I think you will agree there is every reason 
to believe that this history of the fertilisers 
used in the years 1927-1930 will satisfactorily 
answer any critic who raises the contention 
suggested as being possible by Professor Greig, 
wiz., that mineral feeding was not responsible 
for the falling incidence of milk fever, but some 
other factor. 
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The other factor is shown to be another source 
of increased mineral intake, vis., the artificial 
fertilisers used. ‘he fact that this source of 
mineral in the pasturage is not sufficient in all 
cases is proved by the two cases of milk fever 
in 1931 in cows that refused the ration contain- 
ing the bone flour. The method of feeding bone 
flour has been to feed it all the year round in a 
quantity of two to four ounces, depending on the 
yield. Difiiculty was experienced in some cases 
in getting the animals to take it. This was 
overcome by feeding it in minute quantities at 
first (in all except the two recorded cases) and 
gradually increasing to the required amount, 
It is much easier to get Cows to take it in dry 
food than in moist food (the admixture of salt 
Will often overcome any difficulty) and once they 
take to it they will look for it in their ration. 
The results of feeding bone tlour combined with 
heavy artificial fertilising have been really 
astounding. In addition to the reduction of 
the incidence of milk fever to a minimum there 
has been a general marked improvement in the 
health of the herd. The coats have a noticeable 
bloom, similar to that seen on cattle at pasture 
in the spring. Calves at birth are certainly 
stronger. Calf scour has been reduced to a 
minimum, At the commencement of the experi- 
ment of feeding bone flour a number of heavy 
milkers had loose horns. It was noticed that 
within a month or two these had become firm. 
Milk yields show a great increase, although the 
feeding has not been materially altered beyond 
the addition of bone flour to the ration, but in 
spite of this the cows maintain their health and 
condition to a far greater degree than was pre- 
viously the case. 

Regarding milk yields, the following records 
have been achieved under this system of feeding 
bone flour (remember these are Jersey cows 
giving rich milk). All are recorded officially : 
Bollhayes May’s Sunrise, a three-year-old, has 
given her own weight of milk every 12 days 
for five months, receiving four ounces bone flour 
daily during that period. As a first calf heifer 
on the same system she gave over 1,000 gallons 
in 808 days and is well on the y ray to 1,500 with 
her second calf. Her top yield with first calf 
was just over five gallons and with second calf 
six-and-a-quarter gallons. She is still milking 
now, eight months after her second calving, 
and shows no apparent ill-effects from these 
high yields; in fact, she appears better than 
ever. Four first calf heifers have averaged 914 
gallons. One cow, Bollhayes Bart, gave a top 
yield of seven-and-a-quarter gallons (second to 
a world’s record for the breed) and yielded 
1,478 gallons of milk in 11 months. Finally, 
official recording was started in 1929. The 
average yield for the herd was 592 gallons in 
1929, 700 in 1930, 900 in 1931 and over 900 in 
1932. 
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The feeding and management of these cattle 
would, no doubt, be of interest to you. Many of 
you will probably say it would conduce to in- 
creased incidence of milk fever. All cows and 
heifers are started on a steaming up ration of 
three pounds palm kernel cake six weeks before 
‘alving (plus bone flour); this is gradually in- 
creased to six to 12 pounds during the last week 
before calving. After calving, the calves are 
weaned and hand fed; heifers milked completely 
out; the cows just eased for two days. After 
two days they are fed on a dairy ration of a 
“ high yield ’’ cake in the proportion of three- 
and-a-half pounds for each gallon of milk. Hay 
is rationed, according to the amount of. concen- 
trate given, from 12-20 Ibs. daily. Three pounds 
of maize gluten plus the hay are given as the 
subsistence ration. When grass is plentiful it 
is calculated as sufficient to provide the sub- 
sistence ration and two gallons of milk. For 
yields beyond that three-and-a-half pounds of 
‘ake per gallon is then fed. Heavy milkers are 
milked three times daily. The whole herd is 


machine milked by the Gascoyne’ milking 
machine. Winter calves are reared after the 


first fortnight on calf meal, whilst in spring and 
summer, when milk is plentiful, one or two 
calves are put on to cows nearly dry and turned 
out. A dry feed for calves, either indoors or 
out, is made up of flaked maize and bran with a 
handful of fishmeal. Fishmeal contains 21 per 
cent. of ash. which is made up of 10 per cent. 
calcium, 9 per cent. phosphoric acid, 1°20 per 
cent. potash and 5 per cent. chlorine. Heifers 
spend one winter outdoors without shelter. 

The object of this part of my paper has been 
to attempt to justify my contention that by the 
adequate supply of minerals regularly to milch 
cattle it is possible greatly to reduce or actually 
to suppress the incidence of milk fever; materi- 
ally to benefit the health of the animals and, with 
proper methods of feeding, to increase milk 
yields without apparent detriment to health and 
without increasing the incidence of milk fever. 

It will be of interest to you to know that I 
have tried in other herds feeding minerals and, 
in some, synthetic mineral mixtures have been 
used. In these cases there has been no marked 
benefit either in the apparent health condition 
and milk yield, or the incidence of milk fever. 
I know of herds where such products have been 
fed, on and off, for years without any apparent 
benefit. I attribute this to the facts that the 
proportion of these products assimilable is 
small (whereas bone flour, being a natural pro- 
duet, would appear to be easily assimilated) and 
that the quantity fed is insufficient. 

Another herd in which bone flour was fed was 
a small herd of Dexters. The experimental 


feeding was not continuous owing to repeated 
changes of staff and haphazard management ; 
but during the period of months it was fed milk 


yields increased, the condition of the animals 
improved and milk fever cases (three susceptible 
cows calved—alli previous cases) were nil. Pre- 
viously milk fever had occurred in 50 per cent, 
of susceptible cows, 

I made refercnce early in my paper to an out- 
break of lactation tetany. This disease, which 
received considerable notice in the lay press 
(which managed to publish some most remark- 
able theories as to its causation), was extremely 
prevalent during the spring of this year. 

One day in March I was called to a cow which 
the owner described as being “in a fit,’ and 
found the animal to be lying on its side, frothing 
at the mouth and bathed in perspiration. The 
muscles were in a_state of tonie spasm, 
the eyeballs were rotating, and the cow was 
apparently —semi-conscious. The condition 
resembled that of a dog in an_ epileptic 
convulsion. She was found down. in this 
condition in the morning and, to judge from 
the state of the byre, had been like it 
more some hours. She had calved five months 
previously. Any noise was marked by a most 
pronounced increase in the convulsive move- 
ments of the limbs. I called the condition 
“tetany ” and gave an immediate injection of 
four ounces calcium gluconate in two quarts of 
water. The result was spectacular—the spasms 
perceptibly decreased as I injected the cow, and 
before I had finished the second quart she had 
recovered consciousness, practically dried off 
and had risen to her feet. She was placed in 
u loose box and when seen again in the after- 
noon appeared to be none the worse other than 
that she was extremely nervous and that mus- 
cular tremors occurred at the slightest unusual 
noise or sudden movement on the part of 
attendants. <A further one ounce of calcium 
gluconate was given in one pint of water and 
this was repeated on two successive days. In 
addition, she was drenched with two ounces 
bone flour and half-a-pound treacle in warm 
water twice daily after the first 24 hours and 
instructions were given to give ample green food 
and reduce the amount of milk that was milked 
out. She normally milked three-and-a-half 
gallons: this was reduced to three gallons for 
14 days. She later rose to four gallons. This 
treatment had no apparent deleterious effect on 
the udder. 

Two or three days afterwards a second case 
eccurred at pasture. This cow was not found 
for some time. She was given the same treat- 
ment and made a similar spectacular but slower 
recovery. Reliance was placed, however, on 
drenching with bone flour and treacle subse- 
quently. I regret to say she had a relapse on 
the third day and although an injection of 
gluconate overcame the immediate tetany she 
died a few days afterwards from pneumonia. 
A third case occurred a few days after and was 
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successfully treated with gluconate. All these 
cows had calved some months, 

I examined the whole herd and found a 
number of cows to be in a highly nervous condi- 
tion and to have a somewhat ‘“ wild ’’ expres- 
sion. Noises and sudden movements produced 
muscular tremors and excited movements—con- 
trary to the placid disposition usually noticed. 
On enquiring, I discovered that the farmer had 
recently taken over this farm, the pastures of 
which consisted of park land which had been 
stocked with cows for years and had never re- 
ceived anything in the way of fertilisers, and 
that since he had taken over, he had been feed- 
ing heavily for yield. 

I suggested a heavy application of washed 
chalk and subsequent dressing with basic slag 
or superphosphate and the immediate com- 
mencement of feeding two to four ounces bone 
flour daily. This was done, and within a few 
weeks the cows returned to normal. No fresh 
cases occurred. Milk yields greatly improved; 
the condition of the cows improved and to date 
no cases of milk fever have occurred, although 
this is a farm in which the cows are steamed 
up and fed for yield. 

I do not intend to convey by this report that 
I consider calcium deficiency to be the actual 
cause of the condition but, in my experience, 
‘alcium medication will effect a rapid recovery. 
Further, the feeding of bone flour will appar- 
ently act as a preventative. I have treated two 
other cases similarly with success. 

I hope that this paper has been of interest to 
you and that it will provoke considerable dis- 
cussion. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Mr. MeWilliam, the owner of the herd, for 
his kind co-operation and his great help, and to 
Professor Greig for his suggestions and criti- 
cisms and his great interest in this experimental 
feeding. While I realise it is not possible prac- 
tically to utilise this intensive method of farming 


in all circumstances, there is no difficulty in the 


way of feeding of bone flour to milch cattle once 
their reluctance to taking it has been overcome, 
nor in advising the use of fertilisers, since it 
is an economic proposition to use them, The 
increased and improved pasturage more than 
pays for the fertilisers and, in addition, there is 
the benefit to the stock grazing on that land as 


a result of the higher mineral content of the 


pasturage and hay. 
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Discussion 

The discussion was opened by Mr, J. F. D. Tutt, 
of Winchester, who said:-—I must congratulate 
Mr. Gould on the very original and inter resting 
paper which he has read to us to-day; he has set 
ine a rather difficult task in opening the discus- 
sion. It is a paper which should provide food 
for much useful thought, and should encourage 
those of us engaged in cattle practice to give his 
method a trial, and to report our results. 

If we can prevent the incidence of milk fever 
on the lines which Mr. Gould has suggested, we 
shall be rendering a service to the stockowner, 
and no doubt in time science will reach such 
heights that diseases will be things of the past, 
and we shall find that our services will not be 
required. In this case we shall have to adopt the 
policy of the Chinaman’s doctor, who is only paid 
whilst his patient remains well! 

The discovery that a Ca deficiency is present in 
cases of milk fever and that its rectification is 
followed by recovery in the vast majority of 


cases, marked an epoch in the history of veterin- | 


ary medicine, and gave a scientific explanation of 
our previous empirical treatment by mammary 
inflation. 

I think that, as Mr. Gould has pointed out, this 
deficiency is generally accepted as being present 
in these cases, but it is by no means agreed upon 
that it is the cause and not the result of the con- 
dition. 

If this deficiency is the cause, and this defici- 
ency in turn is due to parathyroid deficiency, 
then what causes this parathyroid deficiency? li 
this parathyroid deficiency is due to a vitamin 
deficiency, then what, in turn, causes the vitamin 
deficiency? 

Why is it that the tendency to milk fever is most 
common at the third calving and rarely before, 
and why is it that in susceptible cows this ten- 
dency is diminished by refraining from milking 
out the udders until 48 hours after parturition and 
yet cases are occasionally met with before par- 
turition begins ? 

Why is it that in fatal cases (I know that there 
are some members who will tell you that they 
have never lost a case—but they will, with ordl- 
nary “luck” if they live long enough) there is a 
return to the normal calcium content, or, at any 
rate, a distinct rise following treatment, whether 
the treatment is by mammary inflation, calcium 
treatment, or the two combined? 

I may mention that when I was reporting and 
thereby admitting losses from milk fever, Dr. Greig 
rather doubted if the cases described were true 
ones, and he very kindly offered to examine blood 

samples from future cases free of charge. 
naturally accepted with alacrity! In every case 
he was able to state that the cases were milk fever. 
Care was taken to take samples before treatment 
and after treatment, and in each case there was 
a distinct rise in the Ca content. I much regret 
that these records are lost, or I would give you 
the figures. ° 

It would appear that in these fatal cases some 
secondary factor creeps in. Can Mr. Gould throw 
any light on the subject? It has been suggested 
that pathological changes take place in the liver, 
and from some of the post-mortem examinations 
it would appear that there is some justification 
for this belief, as the organ appears to be in a 
state of acute fatty degeneration. I do not sup- 
port the hypoglyczemic theory of Neefs. 

Speaking from my experience, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Gould that the Jersey breed is most 
susceptible to this condition; in fact, it has been 
the reverse. If calcium deficiency is a cause or 
an accompaniment of the condition, surely it 
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would not draw a distinction between the various 
breeds ? The heavy milker, irrespective of 
breed, is in my opinion the one_ susceptible. 
Although in the case of the Bollhayes herd 
the incidence of milk fever in the rm got 
cows has dropped to vanishing point, I think that 
it should be remembered that this experience is 
by no means uncommon in herds in which none 
of the measures described have been adopted 
for its prevention. 

Mr. Gould states that “ cows have an extraordi- 
nary power of storage of minerals beyond their 
immediate needs.” Where does this storage take 
place ? 

| should be glad to know if the bonemeal has 
had any effect on the fertility of the cows. In 
this connection, you will no doubt recall that in 
carrying out experiments into the disease known 
as “lamsiekte” (parabotulism) in South Africa, 
where the soil is notoriously deficient in phos- 
phorus, Du Toit and Bisschop found that bone- 
meal had a remarkable effect on the fertility of 
the cows. It was found that of the 109 cows used 
in the experiment for a period of three years, 66:1 
per cent. had three calves, whereas of the 20 con- 
trol cows that received no bonemeal, not one had 
three calves. If it is admitted that this intensive 
system of ground fertilisation and judicious feed- 
ing has reduced the tendency to milk fever in the 
Bollhayes herd, it still seems strange that cases 
are more common in cattle which have been 
turned out on to a pasturage which is rich and 
nutritious, than in those where the pasturage is 
poor. 

Why is it that we so often get cases of milk 
fever following a fall of rain after a previous dry 
spell ? 

The subject of mineral deficiency has received 
more attention in other countries, chiefly because 
this deficiency is not so universal in this country. 
It is of interest to remember that Gmelin reminds 
us that to make up for a mineral deficiency in 
the body by the addition of inorganic salts to the 
food, is a proceeding the value of which is not 
yet fully determined, as the giving of mineral salts 
does not mean that they are assimilated. 

A Ca deficiency of the body may exist in spite 
of sufficient intake of lime, if the fodder is de- 
ficient in anti-rachitic fat-soluble vitamin D 
which, as Mr. Gould has told you, is essential for 
the assimilation of Ca. Vitamin D is present 
chiefly in green fodder and is mostly destroyed 
in the drying process when hay is prepared. 
Lucerne hay is an exception, as it contains suffi- 
cient vitamin PD. 

It is, of course, quite another question whether 
the administration of lime beyond a certain daily 
amount is of any value in assisting the growth of 
bony tissues, In this case, as in many other 
instances, experience has shown that the effective 
administration of foodstuffs is limited by the 
ability of the tissues to utilise and elaborate them, 
any supply in excess of this being rejected and 

vasted. Thus defective utilisation of lime may 
occur on diets which contain a sufficiency of Ca 
for normal requirements but are lacking in some 
other substance or combination of substances 
which is requisite for the employment of the Ca 
which is available. 

In the case of the Bollhayes herd, were any 
blood samples examined from these susceptible 
cows for Ca content before treatment was started, 
and if so, how do they compare with any which 
may have been taken since ? 

I am inclined to think that to reckon 23 acres 
of land as sufficient to support one cow is to make 
rather a small allowance. I admit that it is not 


easy to lay down a definite figure, as so much de- 
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pends on the nature of the subsoil and the all- 
important factor—the weather. I would suggest 
that 3 acres should be regarded as the minimum, 
making this up as follows:—} an acre for roots 
in the winter, } an acre for corn and litter, 1 acre 
for grazing and 1 acre for hay. 

I do not consider that ensilage is an adequate 
substitute for hay, even if investigations show 
that it contains sufficient vitamins and mineral 
salts, as the technique of ensilage preparation is 
still undeveloped and a final product which is free 
from objection cannot always be guaranteed. 

Mr. Gould states that “ at the commencement of 
the experiment of feeding bone flour a number of 
the heavy milkers had loose horns.” I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to ask him if the teeth were 
loose, too, and did they tighten up afterwards ! 

Mr. Gould refers to calf scour. Is he referring 
to white scour? I raise the point, as its occur- 
rence has been attributed by some to intra-uterine 
infection, and I find it difficult to believe that such 
an infection would permit the calf to live until 
it was born, and then promptly to kill it. It 
does not appear feasible that so virulent an 
organism as that responsible for white scour could 
maintain itself for any length of time in the 
uterus without setting up a definite metritis. 

I am very interested to read Mr. Gould’s descrip- 
tion of lactation tetany, and am sure that this is 
the condition which has not infrequently been 
encountered and_ consistently diagnosed as 
“apoplexy.” How true is the adage “ Any fool 
can treat a case, but it takes a wise man to diag- 
nose it.” In treating such cases, I take it that 
Mr. Gould injects the whole of the two quarters of 
calcium gluconate at the same spot and not at 
various points ? 

With regard to the second case which he de- 
scribes, and which terminated fatally, to what 
does he ascribe the pneumonia ? I do not think 
that the drenching can be blamed, unless the 
drench went down the trachea. I doubt if cal- 
cium gluconate would have saved this case, as 
the cause of the pneumonia, in my opinion, was 
operative before he started treating it, 

Does Mr. Gould regard post-partum paralysis 
as a form of milk fever in susceptible cows ? I 
consider that it is, in many cases, and raised the 
point eight years ago in the Veterinary Journal. 

I was informed recently, when discussing this 
condition with a member, that there was no such 
thing as post-partum paralysis, that it was always 
a “ masked form ” of milk fever and that recovery 
was always secured by mammary inflation. Ido 
not agree with this “* whole-hog ” contention. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Mr. Gould 
for asking me to open the discussion, and hope 
that my remarks will open up yet further avenues 
for discussion. 

Mr. W. F. MAYNARD congratulated Mr. Gould on 
his paper, in which he had been deeply interested 
and which he would like to consider at leisure. 
He did not agree that Jersey cows were more 
susceptible than other breeds, but considered any 
heavily milking cattle equally susceptible. He 
could not understand why it was that he so often 
noticed the absence of cases of milk fever in big 
herds of 60 or more milking cows. 

Mr. Cuas. TyLer, Government Veterinary Officer, 
South Africa, who was present as a visitor, con- 
gratulated Mr. Gould on his paper, to which he 
had listened with great pleasure and instruction. 
He further congratulated him on having an intelli- 
gent farmer with whom to co-operate in his ex- 
periments. He was surprised to hear that the 
feeding of bone meal on an extensive scale to 
milch cattle was more or less an innovation in 
England. In South Africa it was largely used: all 
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cattle received a daily ration. The introduction 
of that feeding had resulted in the eradication of 
lamsiekte, which was a disease previously met 
with there, and one of the contributory factors 
of which was the marked deficiency of phos- 
phorus (jn particular) and calcium in the soil. 
He was surprised to hear that there was difficulty 
in getting the cows to take bone flour: the cattle 
in South Africa would actually fight for it and 
would chew bones with avidity. The deficiency 
of minerals in the soi! had been met by feeding 
bone ffour. He considered that in these days of 
high yields some addition of minerals was neces- 
sary. Obviously the proper way to give it, if 
possible, was in the pasturage and hay by 
means of fertilisers. Other than that, bone meal 
was the best preparation to give and should be 
given in the form of flour: the finer the flour, in 
his experience, the better the assimilation. Care 
should be taken to see that it was properly steril- 
ised: this could be ensured by dealing only with 
reputable firms; failing this, there was a great 
danger of anthrax. He supported Mr. Gould’s 
observations on the marked benefit of bone flour 
feeding on young cattle and on the marked benefit 
on milk yields. He stated that 50 per cent. of the 
‘cattle around Cape Town were Jerseys; all re- 
ceived bone meal now, but he could not say 
whether there had been any increase in milk 
fever. 

Mr. J. 1. Turney asked whether the cows that 
had been treated for milk fever had received the 
calcium gluconate treatment. 


THE REPLY 


Mr, GouLp, in reply, thanked Mr. Tutt for his 
kind remarks and apologised for the short period 
that gentleman had had in which to prepare his 
opening. If the deficiency of calcium was the 
‘ause of milk fever rather than a result of the 
condition, one would appear justified in ascrib- 
ing it to parathyroid deficiency in view of the 
fact that the parathyroid glands were stated to 
control calcium metabolism. He considered if 
such a deficiency did exist in milk fever cases 
it was probably due to an upset of the normal 
balance of hormones, which affected the parathy- 
roid, rather than a simple parathyroid deficiency. 
One must remember that the whole act of parturi- 
tion was controlled by hormones. 

As regards vitamin deficiency, he could not 
accept as feasible the suggestion that there was a 
deficiency of vitamin D in cattle kept under ordi- 
nary farm conditions in England. 

Concerning milk fever occurring at the third 
calving and after, he had never really considered 
the question, but it would appear possible that 
the explanation of its not occurring in heifers was 
that they had a period of about two years, or more 
in some cases, in which to accumulate their 
natural reserves of mineral and that this was 
sufficient to see them through two _ lactations 
before the deficiency became marked. Again, a 
cow came into her prime usually at the third 
lactation. He did not agree that the tendency to 
milk fever was diminished by refraining from 
milking out until 48 hours after parturition. In 
his opinion this measure, whilst delaying the 
rapidity of the onset of the attack and possibly 
reducing its severity, would not prevent milk 
fever. He understood that mammary inflation 
had the effect of raising the blood calcium— 
apparently by stimulating its assimilation from 
the bowel in the same way as did vitamin D. 
The effect of the calcium treatment would appear 
to be to supply the calcium direct. As regards 
losses from milk fever, he had experienced them, 
although he was glad to say they were a very 
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small percentage of cases treated. He presumed 
that Mr. Tutt referred to those cases in which the 
cows recovered consciousness, ate, chewed and 
appeared normal in every respect but were yet 
unable to rise. After a variable period they lost 
their appetite and either had a relapse into coma 
or gradually faded out. Some fatal cases resulted 
from injury inflicted during the staggering stages 
of the disease; but where no injury could be in- 
criminated it was possible that the manufacture of 
soine toxic substance, such as guanidine, which 
he understood was frequently found in the blood 
in hypocalemia, was responsible. He had found 
no constant post-mortem changes in the liver or 
other organs 1n fatal cases he had experienced and 
had no knowledge that any constant lesion was 
present. 

Concerning Mr, Tutt’s contention that the Jer- 
sey breed was more susceptible than any other, 
he had intended to convey that that was his own 
experience—-at the same time, he believed that 
this was generally considered to be the case 
amongst dairy farmers, and their opinion was 
based on experience. He agreed that any heavy 
milker was susceptible. 

He was interested in Mr. Tutt’s experience of 
milk fever dropping to nil in herds previously 
experiencing it, without any measures being 
adopted to account for the absence of the disease. 
Could Mr. Tutt give statistics of actual experi- 
ences ? He, himself, could not recall any such 
experience. Did the absence of milk fever cases 
extend over a period of years and was there any 
reduction in the number of susceptible animals 
in the herds concerned ? 

The storage of minerals took place in the bone 
tissues. 

In that herd, in the two and a half years prior 
to bone flour feeding there were four cases of 
functional sterility which he had treated success- 
fully. Since that time only one case had occurred 
-—he believed in the first year of bone flour feed- 
ing. 

As regards Mr. Tutt’s contention that cattle 
turned out on rich pasturage developed milk 
fever more frequently than those turned out on 
poor pasturage, it was necessary to consider not 
the appearance but the mineral content of the pas- 
turage, which varied greatly in the same grasses 
in different pastures, A rich pasture deficient in 
mineral would conduce to milk fever by creating 
a “flush” of milk greater than the “ flush” one 
would expect on a poor pasture and thus tend 
to milk fever. This explanation would suffice 
for increased cases of milk fever following rain 
after a dry spell. Such circumstances tended to 
cause a “flush” of milk*to the udder and thus 
to increase the tendency. to milk fever. A similar 
condition was experienced when milking cattle 
had access to luxuriant pasturage at any time. A 
cow on poor pasturage would not tend to make 
the same “ bag” as one on luxuriant pasturage. 

Mr. Gould agreed that the giving: of synthetic 
mineral salts was of doubtful value—bone meal, 
however, appeared to be largely assimilable and 
was, in his opinion, of great value. 

Mr. Tutt had said that calcium deficiency might 
exist in spite of sufficient lime intake if the fodder 
were deficient in vitamin D. He (Mr.Gould) had 
previously stated that he did not consider de- 
ficiency of vitamin D a likely factor in this coun- 
try in cows kept under normal farm conditions. 
Whilst he agreed that vitamin D was an essential 
factor in calcium metabolism, it must be remem- 
bered that the presence of calcium was essen- 
tial. Vitamin D per se could not supply calcium. 

No blood samples were taken before or since 
bone flour feeding in the Bollhayes herd. The 
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experiment started casually in the hope that some 
reduction in the incidence of milk fever would 
oecur. The results achieved had been beyond all 
possible expectation to date. 

As regards three acres being sufficient for a 
cow, it depended on the circumstances. In_ the 
Bollhayes herd 60 head of stock were maintained 
on 80 acres and yet there was surplus hay. 

Mr. Gould agreed that ensilage was not to be 
considered an adequate substitute for hay, pound 
for pound. It was usual to feed 10 Ibs. of ensi- 
lage in place of 4 Ibs. of hay. 

Mr. Tutt seemed sceptical of the “ loose horned ” 
condition of some of the cows prior to bone flour 
feeding and the subsequent tightening up. This 
condition actually existed, and had been experi- 
enced in a number of herds. He had experienced 
it frequently in Guernseys, both milking cows and 
heifers. The scour referred to was not “ white 
scour.” 

With reference to lactation tetany, Mr. Gould 
stated that he had never experienced the condi- 
tion before March this year. In regard to cal- 
cium medication, one quart was injected at one 
spot. If two quarts were to be injected he did 
it in equal quantities on either side of the neck, 
His technique was as follows: he borrowed a clean 
pudding basin or jug that would hold a quart and 
placed two ounces of calcium gluconate in it and 
added one quart of boiling water. He considered 
it essential that the water should be actually at 
boiling point. He stirred for a minute or two 
to ensure all had dissolved and then stood the 
basin or jug in a bowl of cold water to cool it 
down, stirring to hasten this procedure and tak- 
ing the temperature at intervals. He commenced 
injecting at 102° C——never any higher. He used a 
Record 50 c.c. syringe, which he carried about 
sterilised and wrapped in cotton wool and paper. 
The skin was thoroughly cleansed and disinfected 
with iodine in methylated spirit (1 part tinct iod. 
fort. in 7 methylated spirit)). The needle was in- 
serted half way down the neck (the syringe was 
detached from the needle for refilling). Care was 
taken to see it was not inserted into the fascia, 
but that the injection was truly subcutaneous. If 
this was the case, the injection was easily made 
and dispersed under the skin by digital pressure. 
Absorption took place almost as rapidly as the 
solution was injected. By such technique he had 
never experienced any sloughing at the seat of 
the injection. He had experienced sloughing on 
three or four occasions in earlier cases when he 
wad made the injection lower down the neck, 
where the fascia was thick, and, as he had ¢x- 
plained in a report to the Record some consider- 
able time ago, he considered it to be a form of 
“pressure necrosis” due to the solution being 
imprisoned, as it were, beiween the layers of 
fascia from which little or no absorption took 
place. It was extremely difficult, or practiclly 
impossible, to disperse an injection made into the 
fascia by pressure, and such injections were fol- 
lowed by delayed absorption and occasionally by 
sloughing. The slough was of a sterile nature. 
The occurrence of abscess or slough cum sepsis 
at the seat of injection denoted a faulty technique, 
and could not be attributed to the medicament 
used. He had had experience of 200 cases treated 
by gluconate and considered it entirely satisfac- 
tory and an advance on inflation either by oxy- 
gen or air. 

As regards Mr. Tutt’s opinion that pneumonia 
existed before the treatment of the fatal case of 
lactation commenced, he would be grateful if Mr. 
Tutt would inform him on what facts he arrived 
at this conclusion. His own opinion was that the 
pneumonia resulted from hypostatic congestion 


of the lungs, which occurred at the second attack 
of tetany when the cow was down on her side for 
some hours, 

Mr. Gould stated that he considered it likely that 
post-partum paralysis was a condition allied to 
milk fever. The examination of blood samples in 
such cases would afford a means of comparing 
the two conditions. 

In reply to Mr. Maynard, Mr, Gould stated that 
in his experience Jerseys were more susceptible 
than any other breed. He did not agree that milk 
fever did not occur in big herds: it was contrary 
to his own experience. 

Mr. Gould thanked Mr. Tyler for his able contri- 
bution to the discussion. Mr. Tyler’s experience 
in the feeding of bone flour made his remarks par- 
ticularly valuable. For some years mineral mix- 
tures which were synthetically manufactured had 
been fed by dairy farmers; but regular bone 
meal feeding with any precise object in view was 
not, to his knowledge, commonly indulged in in 
England. Heagreed that the dairy cow to-day must 
have additional mineral—especially calcium—to 
that provided in the fodder. He had read Sir 
Arnold Theiler’s recent publication on bone meal 
feeding in South Africa and had been greatly 
impressed by the results attained in the prevention 
of diseases there which were primarily an 
aphosphorosis. In this country the deficiency 
appeared to be mainly calcium, and in Mr. Gould’s 
experience this was usually about two tons per 
acre. There undoubtedly was difficulty in a small 
proportion of cases in getting cows to take bone 
flour with their ration, but with patience they 
would, after a short time, take it readily and loo 
for it in their daily ration. He was glad to hear 
Mr. Tyler’s remarks regarding the great benefit he 
had noticed in young cattle and milking cows 
from bone flour feeding; this agreed with his own 
experiences. 

n reply to Mr. Turney, Mr. Gould said that 
he used calcium gluconate in the treatment of a 
number of these cases of milk fever. The first 
occasion he had used gluconate had been on this 
particular farm and since then he had used it to 
the exclusion of oxygen inflation. 

Mr. McWiLiiam, the owner of the Bollhayes 
Herd, was present, and was asked by the Presi- 
dent to contribute to the discussion. He stated 
that the feeding of bone flour had given astound- 
ing results. This could be judged from the milk 
record alone and the absence of milk fever. His 
cattle looked better than they had ever done, in 
spite of the increased yields. | The second-calf 
heifer referred to by Mr. Gould in his records 
was well on the way to creating a world’s record 
for the breed in milk production. The quality of 
the milk remained high and in every way as good 
as, if not better than, before feeding bone flour. 

Some years ago he had given Mr. Gould a free 
hand to make any suggestions regarding manage- 
ment or treatment in his herd and this suggestion 
was one of a number adopted. 

_ The first case of milk fever treated by the in- 
jection in the neck was upon her feet in 15 
minutes. There was no swelling. He had had 
no trouble with the cases treated by that method 
and preferred it to the inflation treatment. It 
was extremely difficult to empty the udder of oxy- 
gen for some time after inflation, and he was of 
the opinion that the udder did not resume its 
normal milking capabilities for some weeks after- 
wards, Calcium injection appeared to act as a 
stimulus to milk production and in every case 
treated the cow had recovered and milked ex- 
ceedingly well afterwards. 

_ They had adopted the preparation of ensilage 
in an open stack and fed it in an effort to provide 
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N.V.M.A. PRESIDENT’S NEW YEAR 
MESSAGE TO MEMBERS 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Editorial 

Committee I am once again permitted to 
avail myself of the facilities afforded by the 
columns of the Velerinary Record to send the 
sincere and hearty good wishes of Mrs. Simpson 
and myself to the members of the N.V.M.A,. for 
au happy and prosperous New Year. This wish 
might be thought to be a mere hackneyed pious 
expression, but, believe me, it is not so, Owing 
to the financial depression of the world, in which 
the Veterinary Profession is involved in common 
with all other professions, the wish is all the 
more sincere, and it is sent with a firm belief 
that there are better times coming. 

The recent awakening to the necessity of 
clean milk, the publication of the splendid work 
of Dr. Laidlaw and our colleague Major Dunkin, 
have brought to the notice of the public the 
part that the Veterinary Profession has played 
and can play in the field of Science and in the 
interest of public health. 

Again, the setting up of Government Com- 
mittees to enquire into the betterment of 
Agriculture and through this the enquiry into 
the better and more extended control of diseases, 
other than those at present legislated for, must, 
in the end, result in bringing before the public 
the vital necessity for the extended employment 
of veterinary surgeons if the serious losses now 
borne by the agricultural community are to be 
in any way lessened. 

The action of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in establishing 
clinies staffed by qualified veterinary surgeons, 
wil’ help to teach that woefully ignorant body 
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“The British Public” the great difference | 


between the quack or unqualified person and 
the M.R.C.V.S. 
Other cases could be quoted, but I fear that I 


winter feed that might improve the colour of the 
winter milk, which would be of benefit commer- 
cially. This was the first year it had been tried. 

He confirmed the fact that loose horns had 
existed in a number of his milkers, but that within 
a few weeks of feeding bone flour they had 
tightened up. There were several animals 
affected. He attributed the condition to calcium 
deficiency and considered that the feeding of 


bone flour had rectified this condition. 
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have overstepped the hospitality accorded me in 
these columns, 

Before closing, however, may I make an 
appeal to our members to make every effort to 
support the Congress to be held at Llandudno 
this year and, if possible, to make it an even 
greater success than I think the last one to have 
been. 

I thank you all for the splendid support that 
was vouchsafed me as your President last year 
and trust that in continuing the same you will 
enable me to feel that the great honour you 
conferred upon me in electing me to the Presi- 
dential chair for the third time has not been 
Inisplaced. May good health, good luck, and 
prosperity be the lot of one and all of you in 
1933. 

P, J. Simpson, President. 

* Shirley,” 

Castle Hill, 
Maidenhead. 
January Isl, 1933. 


Clinical and Case Reports 


AMPUTATION OF THE UTERUS 
BY THE METHOD OF PROFESSOR 
MERILLAT* 


J. M. WHYTE, M.R.C.V.S. 
TENBURY 


{The actual technique of this method is des- 
cribed in Professor Merillat’s Textbook 
Veterinary Surgical Operations,” p. 476. ] 


(ase 1.—The subject, a two-year-old Hereford 
heifer, intended for the butcher, had stolen the 
bull at the age of 15 months. She calved all 
right, but four hours after calving, she escaped 
from a shed, and in attempting to jump a gate 
got hung up on the top *bar—after a struggle 
she freed herself. Twenty-four hours after- 
wards she everted her uterus. Owing to my 
absence, a colleague attended her, replaced the 
womb with great difficulty, and put on a West’s 
clamp. In spite of the administration of seda- 
tives, she continued to strain violently and in 
a further 12 hours again everted the uterus. 

I now saw the case and decided to amputate. 
Two ounces of chloral hydrate were given in a 
quart of hot water and the heifer was cast and 
secured in the recumbent position. After careful 
examination and palpation to ascertain that no 
portion of bowel was everted, the exposed uterus 
was well cleaned up with warm lysol solution. 


* Presented to the ‘Midland Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Rugby, November 10th, 1932, 
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The ligature, a stout sash cord, was then 
applied according to Merillat’s technique, close 
to the vulva, and the uterus amputated four 
inches posterior to the ligature. The stump was 
then returned to the vagina, the latter packed 
with cyanide gauze, and three wire sutures were 
inserted into the vulva. Twenty-four hours 
afterwards I removed the sutures and packing 
and douched the vagina with a warm solution 
of 1-1,000 potassium permanganate, leaving in- 
structions for this procedure to be adopted daily 
for a few days. She made an uneventful recovery, 
reared her calf, and was afterwards fattened 
for sale. 

Case I1.—-The subject was a four-year-old 
dairy cow: she had calved the previous evening 
and the uterus had probably been everted for 
12 hours before she was discovered. Replace- 
ment being impossible, I decided to amputate. 
The same procedure was adopted as in the pre- 
vious case, except that I did not plug with 
gauze or suture the vulva. She made an unevent- 
ful recovery and was sold with her calf. 

The advantages of this method are: (1) it is 
simple; (2) there is no hemorrhage; and (3) the 
peritoneal cavity is not penetrated. It is an 
interesting question as to whether the amputa- 
tion of the uterus has any effect upon the 
production of fat, or the period of lactation, as 
does the operation of ovariotomy. 


* * * * 


EVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 


F. C. HEATHCOTE, M.R.C.V.S. 
BRIDGNORTH, SALOP. 


(I) Eversion in the Mare 
Shire mare, 3 years old, in good con- 


Subject. 
dition. 

History.—The mare foaled normally without 
assistance, but was discovered lying on her back 
in a ditch with the entire uterus everted. To 
judge by its trail on the ground and also by,its 
contaminated condition, the organ had been 
dragged some eight yards. The mare was in an 
exhausted state, the mucous membranes were 
pallid, the pulse and respirations weak. A com- 
bination sedative draught was administered on 
the spot and an injection of atropine subcu- 
taneously. 

After several buckets of spring water 
and a_ sheet had been fetched from _ the 
farm, a mile away, elbow rubber = gloves 
were donned and the organ was cleansed 
and disinfected under field conditions. The 
placenta was removed, and the uterus again care- 
fully cleansed and disinfected. It was then en- 
cased in the sheet and tied up. The mare was 


‘now rolled out of the ditch; after much difficulty 


she rose to her feet and was urged up hill, the 
organ being meantime carefully supported by the 
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assistants. She was then turned about, so facing 
downhill with the body at about 30°. The organ 

yas then replaced with comparative ease. Meza 
pessaries were inserted and a West’s clamp put 
on the vulva. After walking the mare down hill 
for some distance, she arrived slowly at the farm, 
where she was given an injection of ‘“ Gamor” 
anti-metritis vaccine. After-treatment was anti- 
metrilis vaccine and pessaries every third day, 
together with febrifuges and tonics in between 
times. This case occurred on May 9th, and I am 
safe now in saying that the mare has made a 
complete recovery. She reared her filly foal. 

* * * * * 


(If) Eversion in the Cow 

Subject.—Crossbred shorthorn dairy cow: third 
call. 

History._-The owner assisted the calving of the 
cow at 6 p.m., November 28th: the calf was born 
alive. On his rounds at 10.30 p.m., he found the 
cow down in the gutter of the byre with the uterus 
completely everted. I was called and arrived alt 
11 p.m.. From observation, the organ must have 
been exposed for at least three hours. The byre 
was devoid of any beams, so a plan was made to 
erect scaffolding with 12 ft. trestles and planks. 
While this was being done, an injection of “ Pro- 
cain” was administered intraspinally in the 
second coccygeal space, the organ was cleansed 
and disinfected, the placenta removed, and then 
the uterus was encased and tied up in a clean 
sheet. The cow was hoisted by pulleys fastened 
lo her hocks, but this process broke down. By 
dint of good fortune, however, the cow got to her 
feet and stood perfectly at ease—the anzesthetic 
was working well. The uterus was replaced after 
some difficulty. After-treatment was the same as 
in Case |. The cow reared her calf and is now 
in fuil lactation, giving 43 gallons daily. I must 
not forget to add that this cow collapsed with 
milk fever about half an hour after the uterus had 
been successfully replaced. Injection was made 
of 60 ¢.c.’s of calcium dextrose, and udder infla- 
tion was practised. She has made a good re- 
covery and metritis has been checked. In neither 
case did I resort to antiseptic douching as part 
of the treatment. 


* * * * + 


MALIGNANT CATARRH IN THE OX 


J. ADAMSON, M.R.C.V.S. 
BOLTON 


I was called in to attend some heifers said to 
be suffering from ‘“ colds.” Three were ill, and 
two of them had a slight mucoid nasal dis- 
charge, enlargement and tenderness of the sub- 
maxillary and pharyngeal lymphatic glands, 
loss of appetite and occasional cough, but pulse, 
temperature and respirations were normal. The 
third animal was much more distressed; it was 
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stiff in its Muvements, the abdomen was tucked 
up, and the back arched. There was a blood- 
stained nasal discharge, and there were present 
keratitis and conjunctivitis, with a purulent dis- 
charge from the eyes. Saliva was dribbling 
from the mouth and on examination numerous 
ulcers, varying in size from that of a sixpence 
up to that of a two-shilling piece were noted 
on the gums and dental pad, and one large ulcer 
involving practically the whole of the hard 
palate. In order to facilitate the examination 
the farmer seized the animal by the horns, which 
ut once came away in his hands, leaving the 
horn core exposed, and indicating that the 
uffection had spread from the frontal sinuses. 
The temperature was 106° EF. and respirations 
und pulse were accelerated. 

History.—On enquiring into the history of the 
outbreak, it was ascertained that the last-men- 
tioned animal had been ill for two days, having 
refused food and ceased to ruminate. The other 
two had been normal up to the previous even- 
ing, when they refused food. All three were 
isolated and the latter pair made a rapid 
recovery under treatment and were eating the 
following day. The first animal, however, 
became rapidly worse and was destroyed the 
same evening. 


Post-mortem.—Additional findings on post- 
mortem were that acute inflammatory changes 
had taken place in the stomachs and intestine, 
and that there was cedema of the pharynx and 
upper air passages. 

On the following day three more animals ex- 
hibited a nasal discharge and were coughing and 
off food. These were at once isolated and treated 
with rapidly favourable results, and since then 
no more have shown any symptoms. 


Remarks.—This outbreak is curious by reason 
of the fact that the farm is a self-contained one 
and no animals have been purchased for two 
years. All the affected heifers were between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen months and were 
fed on a diet consisting of roots, hay and grass 
nuts. One possible explanation is that the grass 
nuts were imported and contained in contami- 
nated bags, and in favour of this is_ the 
comparative rarity of this disease in this 


country although it is, I believe, not uncommon - 


on the Continent. It is also noteworthy that 
the first case was the most severe, but was this 
due to the organism becoming attenuated by 
passage or were the non-fatal cases due to a 
different organism? 


For some months the English Guernsey Cattle 
Society have been considering the formation of a 
bull index in connection with the breed. A 
special committee has had the subject in hand 
and has been charged with the formation of a 
practicable scheme for submission to the Society. 
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Abstracts 


|Observations on the Prostate Gland of the Dog. 
SCHLOTTHAUER, C. F. J.A.V.M.A. 34. 5. 645-650. 
Refs. 14.] 


The prostate glands of 12U dogs were obtained 
for gross and microscopic study. The previous 
environment and approximate age of each dog 
were noted, and certain factors influencing the 
growth and development of the prostate gland 
were considered. The dogs from which the 
glands were taken were aged from one to fifteen 
years; several breeds were represented and, 
because of the possible effect of environment ou 
the gland, the animals were grouped as 
(1) house-trained, (2) Kennel-raised, (3) miscel- 
laneous, Most of which were farm-raised. 

Forty-eight (40 per cent.) glands were found to 
be essentially normal histologically, and TZ 
(60 per cent.) were classified as pathologic. The 
latter were all from uncastrated dogs and 43 of 
these were aged, 

There was a definite lack of correlation in 
weight of the normal prostate gland and weight 
of the body: small glands were as common in 
large dogs as in the smaller breeds, it being 
observed that 66 per cent. of all normal glands 
weighed from 2 to 6 gr. each. Eight and one- 
tenth grams was the maximal weight encoun- 
tered in this normal series. 

The diseased prostate glands varied greatly 
in size, but weight alone was no criterion of their 
histologic condition. In no instance was true 
neoplasia observed, but cystadenomatous de- 
generation was common. All house-trained dogs 
had lesions of the gland. While from this group 
came the smallest abnormal gland, the remain- 
ing glands of this group were comparatively 
larger than those of groups 2 and 3. 

It was observed that the testes are essential 
for the normal development and growth of the 
prostate, and reference is made to Hobday’s 
citation of three cases in which castration was 
successfully performed, to relieve hypertrophy 
of the gland (“ Surgical Diseases of the Dog 
und Cat ”’). 

W. B. 


* * * * * 


{On two Cases of Injury of the Small Intestine 
as a Sequel to Parturition in the Cow. 
Ris, H. Schweiz. Archiv. f. Tierhlk. 1932. 
Vol 74. No. 7.] 


The author describes two dissimilar interest- 
ing cases of death from intestinal injury 
resulting from the crushing of a loop of small 
intestine in the pelvis during the birth of a calf. 

One was an acute case with death occurring 
18 hours after the birth of a large calf, which 
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was delivered by forced extraction. The second 
cow lived for 24 days after a part of its small 
intestine had been bruised at parturition, the 
cause being complicated by a large sub-lumbar 
abscess. 

Three factors are of importance in the causa- 
tion of the intestinal injury—an overloaded 
alimentary canal, an “ uphill ” stance or recum- 
bency of the cow at parturition and _ the 
employment of powerful artificial aid in extract- 
ing the calf. An oversize calf also contributes 
to the crowding of the pelvic inlet. 


J. 


* 


|The Breeder’s Means of Combating non-infec- 

tious Sterility in Cattle. Zwicky. H. 

Schweiz. Archiv. f. Tierhlk. 1932. Vol. 74. 

No. 8/9.] 

(Note.—This and the following paper by Pro- 
fessov Wyssmann were lectures delivered in 
July at a meeting of the Society of Swiss veteri- 
narians and of the Union of Teachers at the 
Swiss Agricultural Colleges at Bern and 
Ziirich.) 

Professor Awicky discusses at length all the 
factors, except obvious disease, concerned in sub- 
fertility and sterility in cattle. 

The lecture, which is really a review, is not 
abstractable except at considerable length, and 
all that can be done here is to indicate the 
ground covered. The following factors in their 
connection with fertility and sterility are dis- 
cussed: genetical factors such as twin calves, 
inherited defects and dominant breeding 
characters ; age and its effect on breeding power ; 
dietetics, including the intensive feeding system, 
minerals and vitamins, iodine, various special 
foodstuffs and grazing; the antagonism 
tween the demands made by pregnancy and 
lactation; the general management of a herd 
including housing hygiene and breeding hygiene. 
A scheme of management giving attention to a 
return to nature would remove much of sthe 
present loss encountered in intensive methods 


of herd management. 
J. E. 


* * * * * 


| Allergy in Infectious Diseases and Diagnosis 
by Allergic Reactions. Goret, M. P. Recueil 
de Médecine Vétérinaire, Vol. 108, No. 9.) 


In this essay the author describes, in the first 
place, the close relations existing between the 
reactions allergy, anaphylaxis and the phe- 
nomenon of Koch. 

The term ‘‘ allergy ” was applied to the con- 
dition observed by Von Pirquet on the revacci- 
nation of a child some weeks after a first 
vaccination against smallpox. In the first opera- 
tion the acme was reached in ten days and 
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norlmality was attained in twenty days; in the 
second, recovery was complete in four days. 

Allergy is manifested by hypersensibility and 
intolerance of the introduction of certain proteic 
bodies into the organism. Pollen of flowers 
causing hay fever and the positive reaction 
obtained from tuberculin show that the sub- 
jects are in the allergic condition. Allergy, then, 
is a special mode of reaction—a modified re- 
uction; similarly, the closely related anaphy- 
laxis is a modified reaction. An organism 
receives an injection of an inoffensive antigen 
and a fortnight later a like injection, and the 
result may be local and general trouble and 
even death—anaphylactic shock. 

In a guinea-pig rendered tuberculous by sub- 
cutaneous injection of tubercle bacilli, a chancre, 
persistent till death, forms at the seat of inocu- 
lation. If about a fortnight after the first 
inoculation a second is given, Koch observed that 
an ulcer rapidly formed and soon healed and the 
glands did not become involved. The process 
has been called the phenomenon of Koch and it 
closely resembles what Von Pirquet named 
allergy. There is a reaction of hypersensibility 
accompanying a state of immunity. A _ tuber- 
culous subject is immunised against external 
germs and not towards its proper’ bacilli. 
intolerance to re-infection, instead of being 
useful, is often disastrous. The consumptive at 
each re-infection responds by a _ process of 
elimination, occasioning each time (according to 
the expression of Calmette) more destruction of 
tissues or of organs, in consequence of which 
the phthisical subject dies in despite of, or rather 
on account of, the immunity that he had 
ucquired. 

Similar facts are witnessed in other chronic 
infections on the re-injection not only of the 
living specific germs but of the specific germs 
when avirulent or dead, and comparable results 
inay follow injection of inoffensive extracts of 
the specific bacilli into the sick animals. 

Some of these extracts are employed for the 
diagnosis of chronic infections, the most reliable 
being tuberculin, mallein and pullorin, while 
Johnin and abortin, also extracts of cultures 
and melitin and priesznocardin (filtrates of cul- 
tures of the specific germ) give indications which 
ure only relatively trustworthy. In the case of 
Johnin a positive reaction should condemn the 
subject, while no conclusion can be drawn from 
au negative one. 

With regard to the relations between infection 
and allergy, as the ordinary mode of sensitisa- 
tion is infection, allergy means that infection 
and the reaction may follow the introduction 
not only of microbes or their extracts but of 
dead or avirulent germs (BCG), the degree 
of reaction depending on the resistance of 
the individual and not on the extent of the 
lesions. 
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[Concerning the positive reaction to tuberculin 
given by healthy cows protected as calves by 
BCG, it was stated recently in the French 
Chamber that cow dealers bought cows with a 
guarantee, took them to a distant town, injected 
them with BCG and then, on having them 
tested with tuberculin, the certificate (positive) 


was sent to the unfortunate seller, who had to- 


make a considerable return. ] 
W. R. Dz 
* : * * * * 
[Poultry Experimental Work. Kerr, W. R. 
Paper read at the XVIth Annual Poultry 
Jonference, Harper Adams College, August, 
1932. ] 


The author describes in detail the efficient 
scheme for the control of bacillary white 
diarrhoea (pullorum disease) which has been in 
operation since 1927 in Northern Ireland. 

He discusses the problem of fowl paralysis 
and points out that there can be little hope of 
controlling the disease until such time as the 
causal agent and its mode of transmission have 
been determined. There is no evidence that 
either parasitism or nutrition are of any etiolo- 
gical importance. The evidence in favour of 
the virus theory, which has been given consider- 
able support on rather flimsy evidence, is dis- 
cussed, but the results of experiments carried 
out by Kerr do not support it. 

Some investigators claim to have set up the 
disease in healthy fowls by the inoculation of 
infected tissues, but the majority report negative 
results. 

Kerr inoculated 69 fowls with blood,. brain, 
spleen and spinal cords obtained from affected 
birds and two only, inoculated with spleen 
tissue, developed typical fowl paralysis. 

He claims ‘‘ the disease is infectious, even 
highly infectious,” yet in a contact experiment 
which he carried out only two fowls out of 64 
contracted the disease when housed with 24 


‘ affected birds over a period of eight months. 


T. M. D. 


THE RUSSIAN MARKET FOR GELDINGS 


“Ts the Horse Doomed ?” was the subject of a 
paper by Lt.-Col. T. W. Daniel, the well-known 
Shire Horse breeder, of Mettingham, at Norwich 
last week. Answering the question with an 
emphatic “ No,” Col. Daniel said that without the 
slightest doubt there were big possibilities of a 
trade for Norfolk farmers in the export of horses 
to Russia. He was like many more who did not 
approve of having much to do with Soviet Russia, 
but he did not object to making money out of 
honest trading there. Russia to-day had practi- 
cally no horses and was prepared to pay a good 
price for sensible working geldings. 

Col. Daniel added that he had yet to find a 
tractor that could do all the work on a farm, and 
speaking of town work he said that many more 
people were coming back to the use of horse 
transport every day, because the price of petrol 
kept on increasing. 


Report 


BRITISH SOMALILAND 


KRIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY Ist, 1931 TO 
DECEMBER 31st, 1931 


During the period under review, the work at 
times has overtaxed the staff of the Veterinary 
Department; nevertheless, Mr. T. A. Bryan 
Cocksedge, Chief Veterinary Officer, and in his 
absence Mr. R. L. Cornell, lent by Tanganyika 
Territory, have reason to be proud of the pro- 
gress made. Apparently the chief difficulty to 
be overcome is the obstinacy of the native, who 
is described as self-opinionated and a fatalist 
with implicit faith in the priests or “ Wadahs ” 
and ‘ lay-readers.’’ The approximate cost of 
the Department was £3,000, which included the 
expense incurred by the Stud Farm, and no less 
than £745 was recovered in charges made for 
various services. 

During the months of May and June rinderpest 
was reported over the Abyssinian Border, and 
in spite of all vigilance an infected herd was 
brought into British Somaliland. Immediate 
steps were taken, infected animals were quaran- 
tined and certain areas were “ proclaimed.’’ 
Double inoculation was practised, the native 
owners having to pay for the treatment. It is 
considered that “ until the glycerine or formal- 
ised spleen vaccine, or seme other vaccine, is 
practical politics, the double-inoculation method 
is the most satisfactory method of control.” 
Sheep scab and tick-borne diseases have been 
little in evidence, but a few cases of anthrax 
and blackquarter have been reported. Surra in 
camels has been on the increase and Bennett’s 
Mercuric Chloride Test has been used as an aid 
to diagnosis, reactors being treated with 
Naganol. As the result of this routine ‘‘ Surra 
as a menace to the Camel Corps is dead.” With 
regard to Native camels, however, the disease 
has taken on the nature of an epizootic, but the 
value of the treatment is dawning upon the 
native, and a few of the more sophisticated 
owners are prepared to pay for it. ° 

A campaign of propaganda with a view to 
improving the quality of skins for the skin 
trade, and attempts to find markets for the dis- 
posal of surplus stock have been instituted, and 
a pony stud farm has been run “ as an educative 
example to the native as to what can be done 
by care in selection for breeding.’’ Once again 
the value of the veterinarian in the develop- 
ment of our British protectorates has been fully 


demonstrated. 
Ll. E. W. B. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 


MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION* 
MEETING AT RUGBY 

The quarterly meeting of the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Rugby, on Thursday, November 
10th, 1932. 

The president (Major Frank Chambers) occu- 
pied the chair, supported by Mr. G. P. Male 
(Reading) and Mr, H. W. Dawes (Hon. Secretary). 
There were also present Messrs. J. W. Conchie, B. 
DeVine, W. L. Dwerryhouse, G. Edwards, D. For- 
well, A. B. Forsyth, T. N. Gold, L. W. Heelis, T, H. 
Hobson, S. Jennings, G. McKenzie, J. Martin, R. H. 
Over, R. L. Phillips, A. Renfrew, H. S. Reynolds, 
H. W. Steele-Bodger, H. Thornton, L. C. Tipper 
and J. M. Whyte. 

The circular convening the meeting having 
been read by the Hon. Secretary, the minutes of 
the last meeting were taken as read and approved 
as correct. 

New Members.—Mr. W. L. Dwerryhouse and 
Mr. S. Jennings were nominated as members of 
the Association, and Mr. T. B. Yarrow was, on the 
motion of Mr. Steele-Bodger, seconded by Mr. 
Conchie, elected as a member, 

Correspondence. — The correspondence _in- 
cluded a letter from Mr. J. C. Cormack, conveying 
his heartfelt thanks for the sympathy extended to 
him in his recent bereavement. The Hon. Trea- 
surer (Mr. W. H. Brooke) was stated to be confined 
to the house with a bad cold, and the Hon. Sec- 
retary was requested to send him good wishes 
for a rapid recovery. Correspondence of a con- 
fidential nature from the N.V.M.A. was also con- 
sidered. 

Associale Member.—The Council recommended 
that Mr. F. Leeds Gooch be made an honorary 
associate of the Association in recognition of his 
services. In proposing the adoption of this re- 
commendation, Mr. DEVINE said Mr. Gooch, had 
been a member for over a quarter of a century, 
and with Mr. Martin he was an outstanding ex- 
ample to other members in the matter of regular 
attendance at the meetings. Although he had 
passed the allotted span of life, he was still a 
young man in spirit. His family had been in 
the profession for generations, and his knowledge 
and ideas would be very valuable to the younger 
practitioners if they could be embodied in a book. 
His election as an associate would be a great 
honour alike to himself and the Association. 

Mr. HEELIS seconded and Mr. Concure and Mr. 
Howson supported the proposition. Putting it to 
the meeting, the PRESIDENT said they would be 
very remiss if they did not show their gratitude to 
one of their oldest members. 


* Received for publication December 22nd, 
1932. 


The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Annual Meeting.—The Council also recom- 
mended that the date and arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Association in February 
should be left in the hands of a sub-committee. 
On the invitation of the Hon, Secretary, various 
members made suggestions as to the character 
which the gathering should take. The recom- 
mendation was ultimately adopted, and the fol- 
lowing were chosen as the sub-committee: The 
President, the Hon. Secretary and Messrs. DeVine, 
Gold, Griffiths, Conchie and Steele-Bodger. 

Paper.—-Mr. G. P. MALE then read a paper on 
“Vaccination against Contagious Abortion in 
Cattle,” this being followed by a useful discussion. 

Mr. Male’s paper is reproduced, together with 
a report of the discussion, at the commencement 
of this issue.—Eb., V.R.] 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Male for 
his paper, on the proposition of Mr. Concuir, 
seconded by Mr. McKenzie and supported by Mr, 
DAWES. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. WuytTe 
brought to the notice of the members two interest- 
ing cases of amputation of the uterus. 

[Mr. Whyte’s account of these cases is included 
in our Clinical Section this week.—Eb., V.R. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Whyte. 


H. W. DAweEs, 
* * 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERIN ARY 
SOCIETY * 
MEETING AT WINCHESTER 


A meeting of the Southern Counties Veterinary 
Society was held at the Royal Hotel, Winchester, 
at 2.30 p.m., on Friday, November 25th, with the 
President, Major E. S. Martin, in the chair. 

There were present Messrs. W. F. Maynard, 
J. T. Turney, J. F. D. Tutt, Major E. S. Martin and 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. George N. Gould, junr., 
together with Mr. Chas. Tyler, Government Veteri- 
nary Officer, South Africa, and Mr. G. McWilliam, 
the owner of the Bollhayes Herd of Jersey cattle, 
as visitors. 

Apologies for absence were received from Major 
J. S. Wood, Miss Cust, Messrs. Ripley, Parr, Petty, 
Gorton, Male, Major J. S. Taylor, Mr. Pack, Major 
Facer and Col. Simpson (President, N.V.M.A.), 
who asked the Secretary to convey his sincere 
good wishes for Christmas and the New Year to 
the President and members. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read, having been published in the Record. 

Correspondence.—A letter was read from Capt. 
McCunn, of the R.S.P.C.A., relative to the free treat- 
ment scheme run in co-operation with the 
R.S.P.C.A., in which he requested all veterinary 
aurepreee who wished to participate in such 


* Received for publication December Sth, 1932. 
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schemes to approach their local secretary of the 
R.S.P.C.A. at once. 

A letter was read from the National containing 
similar advice to members. 

Paper.—Mr. GOuLp read a paper entitled “ The 
Provision of Minerals for Milch Cattle by Feeding 
and Fertilising,” and Mr. J. F. D. Turr opened the 
discussion. The discussion, although limited on 
account of the sparse attendance, was wide in 
scope and interesting. 

| This paper, and a report of the discussion and 
of the essayist’s reply, are reproduced earlier in 
this issue.—Eb., V.R.| 

The President welcomed Mr. Chas. Tyler 
(Veterinary Officer, South Africa) and Mr. G. 
McWilliam as visitors and invited their partici- 
pation in the discussion. 

Mr. George Gould, junr. (Hon. Secretary) gave 
notice of his impending resignation of the offices 
of Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the S.C.V.S., to 
date from the annual general meeting, to be held 
in March, 1933. 

His decision was definite and only made after 
careful consideration. He had found it essential 
to reduce some of his activities and, much as he 
regretted it, he had decided that this was one of 
the offices he would have to drop. 

In addition to personal reasons, he feared he 
had not gained the support of the members, 
amongst whom apathy was existent. It was diffi- 
cult to arrange for essayists if the meetings were 
to be sparsely attended. The most regular atten- 
dants were retired practitioners. While he would 
continue to attend meetings and to support the 
Society, he could no longer undertake the work of 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Gould was asked by the members present 
to reconsider his impending resignation, but said 
that his decision was final. He gave notice now 
to enable them to find a successor, whom he 
hoped would be more successful in bringing the 
members together. He intimated the name of a 
possible successor for their consideration. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Gould for his paper was 
proposed by the PRESIDENT and seconded by Mr. 
MAYNARD. 

Tea was taken by kind invitation of Messrs. 
J. B. and J. F. D. Tutt, to whom a vote of thanks 
was accorded. 

This concluded the meeting. 

GEORGE N. GouLp, Junr., Hon. Secretary. 


After a year’s survey, a committee of the Illinois 
State Medical Society reported among other 
things that “ Paid advertising should be recog- 
nised by the Illinois State Medical Society as an 
ethical medium for use by medical societies as a 
means of education . a county medical 
society should undertake an advertising cam- 
paign it should do so only after the objectives 
to be obtained are well understood. It should 


consult advertising experts in the preparation of 
its copy. To do otherwise would be equivalent 
= part of the doctor to self-medication by the 
aity 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


* * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


Jan. 9th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

Jan. 10th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Derby. 

Jan. 12th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1. 

Jan. 20th.—Annual Meeting of the Mid-West 
and South Wales _ Division. 
N.V.M.A., at Bristol. 


* * * * * 


PERSONAL 


Birth.—On December 20th, 1932, to Janet, wife 
of Reginald A. Willett, a daughter. 


* * * * 
B.M.A. ANNUAL MEETING, 1933 


The hundred-and-first annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association will be held during 
the latter part of July, 1933, in Dublin, under the 
Presidency of Dr. T. G Moorhead, P.R.C.P.L, regius 
professor of physic, Trinity C ollege. The clinical 
and scientific work of the meeting will be divided 
among sixteen sections, which will hold their 
sessions on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
July 26th, 27th and 28th. 


* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Marriott, Thomas Gordon, 61 Derngate, 
Northampton. Graduated London, July 13th, 
1921; died December 30th, 1932; aged 36. 


THE LATE MR. H. H. HIDE 


The late Mr. Herbert Heasler Hide, M.R.C.v.s., 
whose death we recorded in our last issue, had 
for some 44 years been resident at “ Holly House,” 
Lower Edmonton, where he carried on practice. 
For about three months his health had been in- 
different, and his end, thouth a shock to his wide 
circle of friends, was not unexpected. He was 
75 years of age, and he leaves a widow, but no 
family. He has one sister living at W orthing. 

Mr. Hide was born at St. Ives, Hunts., but 
some 50 years ago he came to North London 
and entered into partnership with Mr. Tegg, and 
the name of “ Messrs. Tegg & Hide,” veterinary 
surgeons, is still familiar over a large area of 
London, Middlesex, Herts and Essex. 

Their surgery was at Stamford Hill, and this 
Mr. Hide carried on for 50 years, though losing 
his partner 35 years ago. They had been asso- 
ciated, also, at Mead House, near St. James’s 
Church. 

Mr. Hide never entered public life, preferring 
to pursue his antiquarian interests. He held a num- 
ber of official appointments in the district and 
neighbourhood under the Infectious Diseases of 
Animals Acts. For several years he paid annual 
visits to Barnet Fair to inspect the har and 
other animals there. 
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R.C.V.S. LIBRARY 


Following are recent additions to the Library: 


Volumes.—CantTarow, “ Calcium Metabolism ”; 
LutMAN, “ Microbiology ”; BraGer, Handbook of 
Bacteriology,” 2nd edition; PINEY, * Recent Ad- 

vances in Microscopy ” Brown, “ Endocrines in 
General Medicine ” ; GASKELL, “ The Involuntary 
Nervous System ” ; WIGG ERS, “ Pressure pulses in 
Cardiovascular System.” 


Reports.—Fiji, 1931; Kenya, 1931; Salford 
M.O.H., 1931. 
* * * * * 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


The nineteenth annual conference of the above 
Association will be held on July 13th, 14th and 
15th, 1933, in Cardiff. 


* * * * 


COUNTY VETERINARY STAFF PRAISED 


At a meeting of the Billingham (Durham) Urban 
Council the following extract from the county 
health report showed the efforts being made to 
eliminate tuberculosis in cattle:—‘ During the 
quarter ended September 30th, tuberculous disease 
was reported on 95 premises, and on inspection 
disease was found by the veterinary inspectors to 
exist on 81 of these premises. The total number 
of animals examined by the veterinary inspectors 
was 2,307, and of these 25 were reported to be 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder, one giv- 
ing tuberculous milk, four suffering from tubercu- 
lous emaciation, and 60 as having chronic cough 
and showing definite clinical signs of tuberculosis. 
In three cases diagnosis was aided by the use of 
tuberculin. The total number’ of animals 
slaughtered on account of tuberculosis was 90, 
and it was found on post-mortem examination that 
32 had tuberculosis of the udder, one giving tuber- 
culous milk, four suffering from tuberculous 
emaciation, and 53 proved to be otherwise affected 
with tuberculosis. Of the total animals inspected, 
1,222 were cows in milk; of these, 76 were re- 
ported as diseased, and the presence of disease 
was confirmed in all cases by post-mortem exami- 
nation.” 

Councillor Stamp said this was an indication 
of the excellent work the pent ie veterinary staff 
was doing. The inspectors were doing a fine 
work for the county in times when so many 
neople were suffering from malnutrition. “It is 
ar better than all the ‘pasteurisation in the world, a 
he added. 


* * * * * 
REORGANISATION COMMISSION FOR FAT 
STOCK 


Prior to the Christmas Recess, the Minister of 
Agriculture announced in the House of Commons 
that he had constituted the above Commission, 
its members being as follows:——Col. the Rt. Hon. 
G. R. Lane-Fox (Chairman), Mr. H. G. H. Howitt, 
Sir John B. Lloyd, Mr. J. Boyd Orr (Director of 
Rowett Institute for Research in Animal Nutrition) 
and the Hon. Jas yer Ridley. The Secretary of the 
Commission is Mr. J. B. Baber, M.C., T.D., and the 
Assistant Secretary Mr. W. H. Wilkin, both of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


* Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Correspondence* 
* * 


TREATMENT OF JOHNE’S DISEASE 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—While discussing the cause and treatment 
of Johne’s disease in cattle recently with Mr. 
R. M. Lee, of Crewe, | was somewhat surprised to 
learn that the treatment so successful in leprosy 
in man has not been tried in Johne’s disease. 
I refer to the chaulmoogra oil and sodium 
morrhuate preparations. 

Surely this might prove a promising line for 
research. 

I am Sir, Yours truly, 
. L. ENGLIsuH, 
M. B., F.Z.S., Hon. M.B.T. Club. 


* 


High Street, 
Haslington, Crewe. 


December 18th, 1932. 
* 


* PHYSIOLOGICAL AND GENETICAL ASPECTS 
OF STERILITY IN DOMESTICATED ANIMALS.” 
To rue EpDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—You have been kind enough to notice our 
monograph on the Physiological and Genetical 
Aspects of Sterility in Domesticated Animals in 
your current issue. We feel, however, that some 
explanation should follow your reviewer’s com- 
ments. 

In the first place, we would point out that the 
work is not in any way an account of original 
research by ourselves. The facilities provided by 
the grant from the Sterility Committee of the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland have 
merely taken the form of paying for a portion of 
the costs for publication. This work was initi- 
ated by the Imperial Bureau of Animal Genetics, 
which is one of the chain of eight Inperial Agri- 
cultural Bureaux. It is the task of the Bureau to 
collect and collate research knowledge in order to 
facilitate its dissemination. This is what has been 
attempted in the work under discussion. It is 
specifically not a function of the Imperial Bureau 
to conduct any original investigation. Had your 
reviewer realised this at the outset he would not 
have expected us to descant upon fields of work 
where there is but a scanty or non-existent litera- 
ture, or merely semi-popular articles dealing with 
empirical practices. Your reviewer’s mention of 
sterility in the mare is a case in point. Papers 
on this topic are few, for we are dealing with the 
physiological and genetical aspects of sterility and 
not with its therapy. Again, it would be impos- 
sible as_yet to write critically on the influence 
of the adrenal in nymphomania. This aspect has 
only reached the early experimental stage in small 
laboratory animals, as far as the publication of 
research papers in concerned. 

With reference to his comments on our dis- 
cussion of cystic degeneration of the Graafian 
follicles, we fail to understand the point of your 
reviewer's criticism, and we can only infer that 
he did not read this section very carefully. 

We should have valued your reviewer’s opinion 
of the genetical portion of the text. 

Had your reviewer had these points in mind 
when he perused our work we feel that he would 
not have incurred the disappointment which he 
appears to have felt. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Tue Avutuors (F. D. and W. O.). 

Imperial Bureau of Animal Genetics, 

King’s Buildings, University of Edinburgh. 


December 20th, 1932. 
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